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Most great indus- 
tries have their pro- 
nounced  character- 
istics, peculiar to 
themselves, that 
stand out as prominently distinctive as the 
trademarks of their individual firms. 

The predominant characteristic of the 
telephone industry is its ruling ambition 
better 


ever to accomplish bigger and 


things. Progress is the watchword of the 
telephone business. 

No sooner has a higher peak in achieve- 
ment been successfully reached than every 
effort is bent to scale another, still be- 
yond, in the persistent search for better 
equipment, more efficient operating meth- 
ods and more comprehensive service. 

This same progressive spirit rules in 
both the 


operating and manufacturing 


branches of the telephone field. Each acts 
as a stimulus on the other. The enter- 
prise of the manufacturer spurs him to 
Present improved devices and equipment 
which the alert operating company investi- 
gates and is glad to adopt for the better- 
ment of its service. 

On the other hand, this keen demand 
01 the operating men for better apparatus 
is a constant challenge to the manufac- 
turers to keep pushing ahead in the field 
of invention and development always seek- 
ing new ways and means of advancing the 
telephone art. 

** « » 

As a result of this situation, the claim 
can fairly be made that, of all the great 
industries, the telephone business stands 
second to none in point of progressive- 


Ness. Business leaders in all lines concede 


“PROGRESS” IS THE WATCHWORD OF 
THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


this and declare that modern telephone 
service is a shining example of what un- 
tiring effort and determined ambition can 
achieve. 

The columns of a telephone journal like 
TELEPHONY 


participate in this worth- 


while task. In them the manufacturer de- 
scribes a new device and explains what 
it will do to speed up this or that feature 
of service. The operating man reads of it 
and is greatly interested and, according to 
its merits, soon sees to it that the im- 
provement becomes a part of his plant 
equipment. 

It is this cooperation between the com- 
panies supplying telephone service and the 
manufacturers of the apparatus that pro- 
vides that service, which has p!aced the 
telephone industry at the head of the class 
in progressive accomplishment. The man- 
ufacturers are constantly announcing some 
new device for improving the service, and 
many helpful ideas are gained by a care- 
ful study of this information. Experience 
shows, also, that the operating companies 
are quick to recognize and adopt the useful 
and desirabie in these new offerings. 

a TK * 

The cable dispatches indicate that con- 
versation such as “Hello, London, this is 
New York speaking,” soon will be a com- 
mon occurrence and part of the commer- 
cial service which will be offered at a not 


distant date. Experiments have been con- 


ducted by the American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., in con- 
junction with the 
British Post Office 
for three years, and 
the goal is now so 
near that a schedule of toll charges is 
being considered. 

While transatlantic telephone service is 
said to be assured, the prediction that it 
would be in regular operation by January 
1, 1927, is believed to be somewhat pre- 


mature. favorable condi- 


Exceptionally 
tions are necessary at present to insure 
satisfactory conversation across the ocean, 
a distance of 3,000 miles, and there is 
still much to be done before it will be as 
easy for New York to talk to London as 
te San Francisco. For all that, the marvel 
of the accomplishment is tremendous 

Of course, this achievement represents a 
combined advance and improvement for 
both the telephone and the radio, but, as 
it was a telephone organization which was 
instrumental in perfecting the feat, it may 
appropriately be designated an achieve- 
ment for the telephone. 

When a man in New York can talk to 
a friend in London over the telephone 
and, incidentally, over 3,000 miles of At 
lantic ocean—all must admit that if the 
telephone of 50 years ago was a “toy,” it 
surely has developed several million-fold 
in the last half-century. 

At the same time, it is not these spec- 
tacular feats that have made the tele- 
phone such a boon to the world. It is the 
steady, faithful routine of service to both 
business and social life, day in and day 
out, that really counts. That is the great 


accomplishment of the telephone. 
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One of the most effective ways to create 
public good will, overcome antagonism to 
existing rates and make needed rate ad- 
vances possible, is to supply telephone 
users with concrete facts about the busi- 
ness and its problems. 

It is amazing the queer and erroneous 
impressions often absorbed by the public 
regarding a telephone plant and its oper- 
ating costs—what it means, for instance, 
when an additional telephone is installed. 
Few people understand that in the tele- 
phone business—unlike most other indus- 
tries—the unit of operating costs increases 
with the size of the plant. 

Rising costs have added to the burden 
also. Attention was called to this sig- 
nificant fact most effectively by one of 
the larger telephone companies recently in 
a newspaper advertisement which said: 

“Every telephone added to this system 
during the past ten years has required an 
average investment higher than for those 
installed ten years ago. This condition 
will apply to each telephone added for 
many years if present price levels hold. 
The company is powerless to control these 
advances.” 

All of which is true and of pressing im- 
portance, and it is good business to let the 
public know about it. 

o* * * * 
Various methods have been adopted to 


familiarize the public with actual condi- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
South Dakecta, Sioux Falls, Cataract 
Hotel, January 13, 14 and 15, 1927. 


North Dakota. March 8, 9 and 10, 
1927. 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Huckins 
Hotel, March 6, 9 and 10, 1927. 


Nebraska, Lincoln, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 15, 16 and 17, 1927. 


Kansas, Manhattan, April 5, 6 and 7, 
1927. 








tions. Probably they all have been more 
or less helpful, but it is a question whether 
the truth has been driven home com- 
pletely unless the evidence is directed to 
the most sensitive of the human senses— 
sight. 

The public will receive the most con- 
vincing and enduring impression of the 
real facts if graphic methods are used. 
Picturing in window displays, newspaper 
acvertising and by other uses of printers’ 
ink, the actual cost of installing a new 
telephone, with all its attendant expense 
or line and at the central office, will open 
the eyes of many a hostile critic who often 
vaguely reasons that the rates should come 
down because the service is expanded. 

The telephone company having doubt as 
to the value of this suggestion might first 
try the plan on a conscientious individual 


objector and test his reaction. Cases are 
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on record showing that this simple method 
has converted a “knocker’s” antagonisn 
into a tolerant or even sympathetic atti 
tude. 

Understanding often makes friends ou 
of enemies. 

*K * + * 

The figures showing the increases in the 
prices of various commodities since 1914 
make an excellent argument for telephone 
companies to use whenever service rates 
are in question. Statistics show that 
the United States, since 1914, wages have 
iicreased 120 per cent, 


clothing prices 


have advanced 75 per cent, house rents 


have risen 76 per cent, food prices have 


increased 58 per cent. And the telephone 


rates have advanced only 34 per cent in 


the same period. 
This, too, in spite of the fact that tele- 
phone rates were undoubtedly too low in 


1914. 


and, as all the people were paying more 


The war conditions forced rates up, 


for everything, the advance for telephone 
service was accepted as a natural conse- 
quence. Furthermore, as the income of 
the average telephone user was increased 
—note the 120 per cent spurt in wages— 


the added rate considered 


expense was 
only logical. 

The comparative figures prove the oft- 
repeated statemen‘, that telephone service 
is the cheapest commodity the people are 


buying today. Let the public know it. 


Missourians Hold Annual Meeting 


Public Relations Was Theme of Convention at Kansas City, Attended by 
Over 300 Telephone People—Subscriber’s Viewpoint Presented—New Ideas 
Advanced on Problems of the Small Plant and on Methods of Collection 


“The greates: thing a telephone com- 
pany has is its public relations.” Those 
are the words of Robert W. Hedrick, sec- 
retary of the Missouri Telephone Associa- 
tion, spoken at the closing session of the 
annual convention of that organization. 
The meeting was held at Hotel President, 
Kansas_ City, Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 17 and 18, and was 
attended by over 300 telephone people. 

Secretary Hedrick’s words just quoted 
well express the thought of the entire con- 
vention—that good public relations under- 
lie the success of a telephone company, for 
if the relations are not right, the service is 
not right and the rates are insufficient to 
provide for a well-maintained plant with a 
good staff of employes. 


Mo., on 


Practically every speaker on the pro- 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


gram emphasized the value of public rela- 
tions and, judging by the atmosphere dur- 
ing the entire meeting, those present prac- 
ticed the art of cultivating good relations 
with their fellow workers in the industry. 

The program for the two-day meeting 
was a departure from the usual order in 
that no session was held on the morning of 
the first day, and the morning of the sec- 
ond was given over to the operators’ school 
and conference. This arrangement per- 
mitted visiting the exhibits and gathering 
information relative to equipment, supplies 
and accessories, and also presented oppor- 
tunity for managers to hear the discussion 
of operators’ problems at the conference 
on Thursday morning. 

The operators’ conference, held on 
Thursday morning with Miss Carrie Lee 


Thomas, of Kansas City, in charge, was 
attended by between 35 and 40 operators. 
Although there were no set papers, there 
were discussions of practical questions of 
particular interest to operators in small ex- 
changes. 

The addresses at the main sessions of 
the convention were presented in an easily 
understood manner and dealt with various 
important phases of the every-day opera- 
tion of telephone companies. 

At the concluding session on Thursday 
afternoon, the following officers 
elected: President, Houck McHenry, |c/- 
ferson City; first vice-president, A. 
Benedict, Richards; second vice-president. 
S. D. Thompson, Cameron; third vice- 
president, G. W. Schweer, Clinton; fourth 
vice-president, W. N. Wicks, Wi)low 


were 
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Springs; treasurer, V. E. Chaney, Kansas 
City: and secretary, Robert W. Hedrick, 
Jefferson City. Mr. Wicks is the only 
new officer among the group. 

jhe executive committee is made up of 
s. T. Neil, Clinton; M. L. Golladay, Hol- 
den: R. A. Guthrie, Macon; E. C. Blo- 
meyer, Kansas City; H. C. Todd, Marys- 
ville: C. W. Boutin, Cape Girardeau; S. 
D. Thompson, Cameron; W. H. Bassett 
and C. A. Vedder, St. Louis. 

The first session of the convention on 
Wednesday afternoon was opened with an 
invocation by Rev. Charles A. Arnold of 
the Grace Presbyterian Church, Kansas 
City. 

Mayor Albert I.°Beach stated that he 
would not talk generalities about the tele- 
phone, but that there was one statement 
that he would make, however, regarding 
it, and that was, “Lots of folk can get 
me on a telephone who cannot get into 
my office.” Stating that he was proud 
of Kansas City men who have contributed 
much to the city and the state, Mayor 
Beach mentioned Theodore Gary. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the telephone peo- 
ple would visit Kansas City parks, schools 
and public buildings, and thus see and 
know Kansas City. Kansas City, he ex- 
plained, is “the heart of America,” because 
it is the most American of all cities, there 
being more native-born in Kansas City than 
in any other city of the country. 

“I hope,” said Mayor Beach in closing, 
“that you will get a lot of ideas here, so 
you will go back home and do even finer 
work than you are doing.” 

In responding to the mayor's address of 
welcome, Dr. S. T. Neill, of Clinton, told 
some stories he had heard regarding 
Mayor Beach. He pointed out that the 
Missouri telephone people represent many 
people, transact much business and handle 
many talks with Kansas City. 

“All our family,” said he, “are closely 
allied with you in a business way. The 
people in the country around Kansas City 
also are real Americans—and we are proud 
of our homeland and Kansas City and to 
be a part of it.” 

President Houck McHenry, of Jeffer- 
son City, in the characteristic way which 
has placed him among the foremost of 
Lresiding officers at the state conventions, 
introduced the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, Thomas W. Alton, of Kansas City, 
who spoke on the subject, “The Tele- 
phone from the User’s Viewpoint.” 

Judge Alton described his most  inti- 
mate connection with the telephone busi- 
ness as the time when he and another boy 
constructed a string line connected to cans. 
Since then the te’ephone has developed 
greatly and the country would Le fearfully 
handicapped if the telephone were ‘aken 
away. In fact, Judge Alton did not know 

would happen in such an event. 

‘he telephone is a necessity,” said he. 
m both business and social standpoints 
u can’t get away from it. Social en- 
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gagements and arrangements are made 


over the telephcne, and every phase of 
business finds i self dependent on the tele- 
phone for the bu:iness done. In spite of 
laste, annoyance and aggravation, we have 
to have the telephone.” 

Judge Alton made a hit with the tele- 
phone people, especially with the operators 
when he told of a happening in his office. 
A stranger from an adjacent office came 
in and asked to use the telephone. After 
calling a number and evidently having 
trouble obtaining the connection, he used 
some very abusive 
operator. 

As soon as he hung up, Judge Alton 
reached over, took the telephone, and 


language to the 

















Houck McHenry, Re-elected President of 
Missouri Telephone Association, Has 
Held This Position for Many 
Successive Years. 


apologized to the operator, telling her that 
the one using such language did not be- 
long in his office, and that it was not the 
firm’s attitude toward the operator. He 
was thanked by the operator, while the 
stranger heard the apologies Judge Alton 
nade for the language used. 

“The voice coming over the telephone, 
saying, ‘Number, please?’ makes for the 
number being given in the same pleasant 
tone,” said Judge Alton, “and then you 
get the wrong number. The wrong num- 
ber gets me in the midde of the night, 
when I climb ou: cf my warm bed, go 
downstairs in the coid, and learn that some 
other number is really wanted. That is 
one of the aggravating things, the wrong 
number propositicn.” 

The speaker also referred to annoyance 
of the telephone ringing when he was busy 
and work was dropped to answer, only to 
learn that a “wrong number” was called. 
Another annoyance to which he referred 
is that of the operator, when he calls, tell- 
ing him, “Please hang up and call again.” 

“Again you cal’,” said Judge Al on, “and 
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get the busy signal. After that you call 
again and, after a while, the operator says, 
‘They do not answer.’” 

“Many of our blunders,” declared Judge 
Aiton, “result from our near-sightedness 
because of things we cannot see and do 
not understand. 

“Nothing, however, can take the place 
»f the telephone, for, in spite of criticism 
and anger aroused, we have to have the 
telephone, and need it. 

He expressed the hope that the compa- 
nies would grow and improve and urged, 
ir closing, “Kindly instruct us so we may 
know what you are trying to do for us.” 

“An Important Element in the Success 
of a Public Utility,” was the subject of an 
excellent address by Judge Almon Ing, 
member, Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion. The keynote of Judge Ing’s address 
was the matter of public relations, from a 
viewpoint, not as a patron, but as a mem- 
ber of the state commission of less than 
two years’ experience. 

Many practical hints were given by the 
speaker in the matter of improving rela- 
tions with the public, and conducting a 
successful utility business. Judge Ing’s 
most interesting paper is published on other 
pages of this issue. 

An excellent address was that presented 
by E. G. Greber, of Little Rock, Ark., 
division plant superintendent, Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Greber, in a 
very simple, but comprehensive, manner 
sketched the component parts involved in 
“The Construction and Maintenance of 
Small Plants.” 

Starting with the locating of the cen- 
tral office, Mr. Greber took up, in turn, the 
building and its equipmen‘, the outside 
plant, including the poles, cable and open 
wire, the drop wires, and finally the sub- 
scribers’ equipment. 

The address, in modern language, “went 
over big.” Mr. Greber’s address appears 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Following Mr. Greber’s address, Presi- 
dent McHenry introduced F. B. MacKin- 
non, president, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, and J. G. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer of Illinois Telephon: 
Association, Springfield, both of whom re- 
sponded briefly. 

Motions were then adopted, authorizing 
the president to nominate and appoint the 
members of committees. These commit- 
tees were named by President McHenry 
as follows: 

Nominating: Dr. S. T. Neill, Clinton: 
D. E. Oeff, Cole Camp, and C. W. Boutin, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Resolutions: W. H. Bassett, St. Louis: 
Calvin Becker, Belton; J. Willis Smith, 
Sweet Springs; F. A. Schwentkers, New 
Haven, and L. S. Arni, Otterville. 

Following the announcement of these 
committees, the convention adjourned un‘il 
Thursday afternoon. 

The Annual Association Banquet. 

Approximately 400 attended the associa- 
tion’s annual banquet, which was followed 
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by the presentation of the pageant, “Fifty 
Years of Progress.” This was shown 
through the courtesy of the Texas divi- 
sion of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. at the Wednesday evening affair. 

Fifty years of progress were presented 
through means of a large book, the leaves 
of which showed the chronology of the 
progress, from 1876 to 1926, in ten-year 
periods, full-page illustrations depicting 
the impor‘ant events. The leaves of the 
book were turned by young women, garbed 
in the costumes of the particular decade 
presented in the portion of the book whose 
leaves they turned, as they enumerated the 
various inventions. 

The presentation of this pageant was ex- 
ceptionally well received and many were 
the compliments paid it. The young 
women, whose average age was 21% 
years and whose average service in tele- 
phone work is under four years, were the 
recipients of many floral and verbal bou- 
quets. 

The tables were removed from the hall 
after the presentation of the pageant and 
dancing was in order for the rest of the 
evening. 

The Final Session. 

An informal talk, full of humor and 
practical common featured the 
opening of the concluding session on 
Thursday afternoon. P. Kerr Higgins, 
president, Telephone Service Bureau, St. 
Louis, spoke on the subject “The Key- 
Note of Success—Promp: Collections 
Hints and Helps for the Smaller Com- 
panies.” 


sense, 


The basis of Mr. Higgins’ remarks was, 
“Give your service first, and then de- 
imand_ collection.” The speaker related 
many personal incidents in connection with 
operating his companies in Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and Texas. When he took charge 
of the companies, there were from $2,000 
to $8,000 of money due on the books. “If 
the companies were closed out today,” said 
he, “we would owe our subscribers; in 
fact, we now have about 128 per cent 
collections.” 

In collecting from delinquents the ac- 
counts are all listed and then they start 
out to collect, the collector being called 
the “screw-driver” collector. Service is 
stopped on these subscribers a week or ten 
days before the collector starts out—and 
he gets the money or the telephone comes 
out. 

“We need backbone,” declared Mr. Hig- 
gins, “especially in collections. We put in 
rules and regulations but do not enforce 
or back up the manager. If one sub- 
scriber is allowed to get behind, others 
will also.” 

Mr. Higgins told many amusing in- 
stances of collection experiences to illus- 
trate that the seemingly impossible in col- 
lections can be accomplished. 

“We're too anxious to get subscribers,” 
said he, “and thus take on a poor class. 
Collect three months in advance from new 
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subscribers, unless the subscriber has some 
standing in the community.” 

No toll service is given by Mr. Higgins 
until he is thoroughly convinced of the 
subscriber’s willingness and ability to pay 
properly for it. “If you can not collect 
$1.50,” he declared, “you can put it down 
that you can’t collect $15.” 

In city collections the speaker stated 
that his bills are for one month in advance. 
The bills are sent out on the first of the 
month and are expected to be paid by the 
15th. If they are not paid by then, service 
is denied. On the 20th of the month, the 
lineman goes out to collect or to bring the 

















Robert W. Hedrick. Who Retains Secre- 
taryship, Urges Member Companies to 
Call on Association for Aid 
More Frequently. 


telephone in. If a subscriber says he will 
pay rather than have the telephone out, he 
has to pay the next month’s bill also. 

The speaker warned against taking notes 
instead of cash, for his experience in- 
dicated that the notes only cause more 
trouble. 

“Give the subscriber the best you can,” 
said Mr. Higgins in closing, “and then 
demand your pay. Start right, know you 
are right—and then stand your ground.” 

Considerable discussion 
acdress, the questions referring mainly to 


followed this 


discounts and penalties and also to the 
commission’s attitude on them 

President McHenry next introduced E. 
Db. Glandon of Pittsfield, IIL, president of 
Independent .Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion of the United States. Mr. Glandon 
pointed out how the economic problems of 
the industry have been amply taken care 
of by the Independent and Bell groups, but 
the traditional and historic phases have 
not been represented by the Independent 
group except in the past five years. 

He then told of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association, its roster being the 
“Who's Who” in the Independent field. 
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Among the benefits of membership in the 
association, which he mentioned, is an 
accident insurance policy for $1,000. 

In closing, Mr. Glandon extended an 
invitation to the Independent people with 
15 years’ successive connection with the 
industry to join the organization. 

The final address on the afternoon pro- 
gram, “The A B C of Radio—Present 
Trends,” was prepared by Ray H. Man- 
son, chief engineer, Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Manson, however, was unable to be 
present and in his absence it was read by 
P. Winemiller. 

With the aid of some 19 diagrams 
which were shown by a stereopticon, the 
fundamentals of radio were exceptionally 
well presented. Wave lengths, and the 
operation of a radium vacuum tube were 
first explained, after which amplification 
and the number of tubes desirable for va- 
rious purposes were taken up. 

Tuning and the trend in the design of 
the radio receiver were thoroughly ex- 
plained, after which the factors entered 
in the reception of broadcasting were con- 
sidered. The “A” and “B” current sup- 
ply principles were stated, and the ad- 
dress closed with a general picture of 
what may be expected in the future in 
the broadcasting field. Mr. Manson’s ad- 
dress will be published in a future issue. 

The business side of the association was 
then taken up, the first being the report of 
Secretary R. W. Hedrick. 

Secretary Hedrick stated that the most 
important thing regarding the association 
was the change in dues during the past 
year. Some members were lost as a re- 
sult, but they are now coming back and 
the membership is almost as large as it 
was before the dues were changed. 

“Our income is growing,” said he, “and 
our membership increasing. The Mis- 
souri Telephone Association is up and 
coming. More and more companies are 
coming to the state association for aid and 
information.” 

The secretary strongly urged the mem- 
bership to bring their problems to the as- 
sociation, saying that it can be of still 
greater assistance if only called upon. 

Several district meetings have been held, 
the secretary reported, but in order to con- 
tinue them successfully, the cooperation of 
the member companies must be had. 

Taking up the matter of plant invest- 
ment, Secretary Hedrick stated that, out- 
side of the large companies, he believed 
that 75 per cent of the operators of tele- 
phone properties in Missouri do not know, 
within 50 per cent, what they have in- 
vested in their property. He advocated thie 
valuation of the properties, either by the 
companies themselves, or someone else, 
but it should be done. 

“The greatest thing a telephone com- 
pany has is public relations,” he declared. 
“and not enough attention ts paid to it.” 

Secretary Hedrick closed his report ' 
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stating that the business of the association is to 
help get member companies on a paying basis, 
and he urged that the association be called upon 
for aid more frequently. 

The report of the resolutions committee was 
presented by W. H. Bassett, of St. Louis. It 
included thanks to the secretary for the conven- 
tion arrangements, to the officers of the associa- 
tion for their work during the year, to the speak- 
ers, exhibitors, hote! and the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for the parts they took in making 
the convention a success. The report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Secretary Hedrick read the report of the nomi- 
nating committee and then put the motion pro- 
viding for its adoption and for the election of 
the officers and executive committee as read. 

Charles C. Deering, of Des Moines, lowa, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, was then introduced 
by President McHenry. Mr. Deering strongly 
endorsed Secretary Hedrick’s remarks relative to 
association members making use of the associa- 
tion as they should. “You can get a lot of help 
from it,” said he, “that will save many dollars.” 

Mr. Deering then took up the toll operating 
correspondence course of the national organiza- 
tion, stating that approximately 1,100 operators 
are enrolled and some are completing it and 
being awarded diplomas. He advocated that 
managers encourage operators to take this course, 
and read some letters received from Missouri 
operators telling of the good they have obtained 
from it. 

Following Mr. Deering’s remarks, several of 
the managers spoke most highly of the excep- 
tional value of the course and the good that has 
resulted from their operators taking it. 

Before declaring the convention adjourned, 
President Houck McHenry expressed his appre- 
ciation of the confidence the association has in 
him as indicated in again re-electing him after 
so many years of service. 
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Bureau of Standards Issues Invitations 
for Visitors’ Day. 

The Bureau of Standards of the United States 
Department of Commerce will celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of its establishment on Saturday, 
December 4. A program has been arranged and 
many visitors are expected. The guests will be 
afforded an opportunity to visit the laboratories 
and the staff will explain the scientific and tech- 
nical tests and researches in progress in the sev- 
eral divisions with their 60 or more specialized 
laboratories. 

The inspection will last from 10 a. m. until 
5 p.m. A buffet luncheon will be served in the 
industrial laboratory and dinner will be served 
at the New Willard Hotel. 

The Bureau was established March 3, 1921, 
and now has branches in Denver, San Francisco, 
Northampton, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio. The 
headquarters in Washington has 10 major and 
12 minor buildings on a site of 43 acres. 

The staff is composed of 800 persons and there 
are 65 research associates and 1,000 advisory 
cominittee experts. Approximately 180,000 tests 
are made each year for the government and 
cominercial organizations. 
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What Makes for Successful Utility? 


Greatest Need of Public Utility Company Is Confidence of Patrons in Par- 





ticular and of Public in General—Some Practical Pointers for Company 
Executives and Public—Address Made at Convention of Missouri Association 


By Almon Ing, 


Member, Missouri Public Service Commission, Jefferson City, Mo 


The subject assigned to me being rather 
broad, I decided to stress especial.y the 
subject of public relations, which I am 
sure is not outside the general subject as- 
signed to me. I may cover a good deal 
oi territory, but that is my main thought. 

As many of you know, I am not a vet- 
eran in the study of public utility prob- 


lems. I have been a member of the pub- 
lic service commission less than two 
years. Practically all I know about the 


law governing public utilities, or any of 
the public utility problems, I have learn- 
ed since becoming a member of the com- 
mission, and I think I had about as much 
information on the subject as the average 
Missouri citizen. 

I am not going to try to tell you how to 
manage the business affairs of your com- 
pany. What I shall say will indicate the 
impressions received by me after serving 
nearly years as a member of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, and 
the opinions formed after a careful study 
of all kinds of utility problems. 


two 


I learned so many things about public 
utilities which before I did not realize, 
that I am reminded of the story of the 
colored man who took a check to the bank 
to get it cashed. The cashier took the 
check and after looking at it said: “Sam, 
this check is no good, the bank on which 
this check is drawn is busted.” 

“IT don’t that.” Sam _ said, 
“don’t that check have my name on it?” 


understand 


“Yes,” the cashier said, “it has 
name on it.” 
“Don’t it say five dollars?’ 


your 


’ 


“Yes, it says five dollars.’ 

Sam says, “Well, then don’t I get my 
money ?” 

“No, you don’t get your money. 
you understand — the 


Don’t 
bank is busted? 
Didn’t you ever hear of a bank busting 
before ?” 

“Yes, sir, boss, I have heard of banks 
busting, but I never had one to bust right 
in my face before like dat.” 

Some facts were revealed to me so sud- 
denly that I think I must have felt like 
Sam did. 

[ believe you will agree with me that the 
telephone business is one of the most im- 
portant businesses in the world. 


Business 
as it is today could not be transacted with- 
out it, and yet the first telephone message 
ever sent was only 50 years ago, or to be 
exact on the 10th day of March, 1876. It 
was on that day that Alexander Graham 





Bell talked to his friend Watson who was 
in the same building and in an adjoining 
room, in the City of Boston. Not long af- 
ter that, telephone communication became 
an established reality, but for quite a 
peroid was regarded by many as im- 
practical and useless. 
Telephone’s Growth Enormous. 

The growth in the 50 years has been 
tremendous. 

On January 1, 1925, there were more 
than 26,000,000 telephores in the world, 
more than 16,000,000 bing in the United 
States. 

In 1925, there were 14 telephones in the 
United States for each 100 population, 
while in Great Britain there were only 
three for each 100 population. 

In 1925, there were 21,500,000,000 tele- 
phone conversations held in the United 
States, while in only three other nations 
were there as many as 1,000,000, these be- 
ing Great Britain, Germany and Japan. 

In 1924, the number of telephone con- 
versations per capita in the United States 
was 190, in Great Britain 22, in Japan 
28 and in Germany 39. 

I make these comparisons that we, as 
patriotic American citizens, may see an- 
other reason why we should be proud of 
our country, and re_olve anew to protect 
her insti-utions. | regard it as the duty 
of every American citizen to do whatever 
he can to prevent the bolshevistic com- 
munistic and theorists from 
planting their red flag on our fair soil, 


socialistic 


and destroying our institutions. 
In discussing the wonderful growth and 
development of the telephone business in 


the United States, as compared with 
the rest of the world. we _ should 
no neglect to notice the growth 
of the industry in the _ state of 


In the state of Missouri there 
than 700,000 telephones. On 
farms there are 167,000 tele- 
phones; while in rural England in 1922 
there were only 2,200 telephones. 

There are about 510 telephone com- 
panies in Missouri that are under the juris- 
diction of the public service commission, 
and about 600 mutual companies not un- 
cer the commission’s jurisdiction. 


Missouri. 
are more 
Missouri 


The telephone companies of Missouri 
employ about 20,000 persons, 15,000 of 
whom are women and girls. 

From the would * appear 
that the telephone business is one that de- 


foregoing it 


most consideration, 
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Serves our earnest 


and one which should be handled proper- 
ly and in which the very best of public 
relations should be maintained. 

When I think of the public relations of 
public utilities—and what I say about tele- 
phone utilities will apply with equal force 
to all others—I like to think of the two 
sides of the problems that arise and the 
two forces that are interested in the suc- 
cess of the business; the utility owner on 
the one hand, and the utility patron and 
the general public on the other. Each of 
these two groups has certain rights which 
should be recognized and respected by the 
cther; and a failure so to do has, in many 
instances, brought grief upon both groups. 

The utility owner has a right to receive 
for the service he renders, sufficient rev- 
enue to enable him to operate efficiently 
the plant, provide a fund sufficient to take 
care of the physical depreciation of the 
property, and a return large enough to at- 
tract capital seeking legitimate investment. 

The utility patron, on the other hand, 
has a right to receive adequate and ef- 
ficient service at the least rate consistent 
with the rights of the utility, and both 
parties are interested in having the utility 
function at 100 per cent efficiency. It is 
ir. this latter particular that the rights 
are identical; and whenever either party, 
the owner or the patron, does anything that 
weakens the power of the utility, or les- 
sens its ability to properly function or 
serve the public, both parties are thereby 
injured. 

It sometimes happens, though, that one 
or the other of these interested groups, 
unintentionally takes a course that works 
an injury on both the operating utility 
and its patrons. In such cases it has 
seemed to me that the real cause of the 
trouble was a failure to recognize the fact 
that you cannot disregard the rights of 
either party in this business without bring- 
ing suffering on the other. You know it 
is sometimes very easy for a person to get 
so deeply interested in his own rights and 
interests that he becomes blinded to the 
rights of others. 

Distrust and Suspicion Eliminated. 

A few years ago, all corporations, pub- 
lic and private, were regarded by many 
persons, as wholly evil. One of the fav- 
orite pastimes of a certain brand of poli- 
tician was to take advantage of the conven- 
ing of the legislature to harass and some- 
times terrorize some of the business insti- 
tutions of the state, by threats of adverse 
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\-gislation. The corporation was regard- 

| as the legitimate prey of the designing 
politician, and the corporation retaliated to 
save itself, by means that are not to be 
commended. There grew up all over this 
country a feeling of distrust and mutual 
suspicion between the corporation and the 
public, but I am glad to say that this con- 
dition has, to a very great extent, passed 
away. 

There could come no good from a dis- 
cussion of the reason for the existence of 
that condition of mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust that existed a few years ago, except 
that to do so might prevent its recurrence. 

When we look for the reasons for the 
distrust of corporations we find the early 
history of corporations written over with 
true stories of greed, aggression and dis- 
regard of public rights; even today we 
find occasional examples of shortsighted- 
ness, breach of faith and mismanagement. 

Another potent reason is to be found in 
the ever-present yellow journal, inveighing 
with startling headlines against all corpora- 
tions; the professional agitator with his 
mouthings and vaporings, and the self-con- 
stituted reform politician with his theories 
and vagaries. 

Common Cause of Public Distrust. 

The most common cause of distrust and 
dissatisfaction affecting the public utility 
today, however, is not in these things, for 
the people are not so easily fooled by 
them, but is to be found within the cor- 
peration itself, and is caused by misman- 
agement of officers and managers or by 
discourtesies and incivilities of employes. 

An illustration of the kind of treatment I 
refer to is shown in the story of the young 
foreigner who wanted to buy a ticket from 
New York to Boston. He went to the 
ticket window of a certain railroad and 
laid down a five-dollar bill. The ticket 
agent snatched up the bill. and growled, 
“What do you want?” 

“| want a ticket to Boston,” the young 
man said. 

The ticket agent threw the money at him 
and snarled: “You can’t get a ticket to 
Boston for five dollars; stand out of the 
Way. 

As the young man, dazed and disgusted 
stood out of the way, another patron re- 
marked: “I know now why they put 
up grates at the ticket window—to keep the 
agent from biting the patrons.” 

Happily, this condition has very largely 
passed away. Instead of the old feeling 
ot mutual suspicion and distrust, we have 
a feeling that the public utility needs, and 
must have, the cooperation of the public, 
and that the public cannot injure the util- 
iey without injuring itself. 

[f there is more good will and mutual 
understanding between public — service 
corporations and the public, it is large- 
ly due to the fact that the corporation has 
linally learned that its greatest and most 
valuable asset is the good will of the pub- 
lic, and especially of its patrons. 


TELEPHONY 


If I were asked today what is the great- 
est need of the public utility company, I 
would have no hesitancy in answering: 
“The confidence of its patrons in particu- 
lar and the public in general.” Again, if I 
were asked how the company may secure 
the confidence of its patrons and the pub- 
lic, I would answer: “By taking them 
into your confidence and treating them 
with consideration and courtesy.” 

Most public utilities of Missouri, I am 
glad to say, recognize the fact that the pub- 
lic is reasonable when it understands and 
is treated courteously, but is sometimes 
unreasonable and hard to get along with if 
veated discourteously or kept in ignorance 
of the conditions affecting the utility. 

A Word to Utility Owners. 

To the utility owners I would say: 
“You should bear in mind that the patron 
and the general public form their estimate 
of your company by the impression they 
receive from the representative of the 
company with whom they come in contact. 

“That representative may be the meter 
reader, office girl, troubleman or any other 
employe, but whatever the position oc- 
cupied, the company is judged by the im- 
pression created by such 1epresentative.” 

It would seem that I have, perhaps, said 
enough about considerate and courteous 
treatment of patrons and the general pub- 
lic, but I have thought that there is one 
phase of utility business which has, in 
some cases, been overlooked. What I have 
said on this subject, and what I shall say, 
is not inspired by anything that has oc- 
curred in connection with my particular 
utility, but is my view of one phase of 
utility operation that has been forced upon 
me in the short time I have been on the 
public service commission. 

It is my opinion that one employe, who 
neither knows nor cares how to treat peo- 
ple with due respect, can do the company 
with which he is connected, more harm 
than all the yellow journals and profes- 
sional agitators and demagogues in the 
country; and the sooner his employer can 
get rid of him, the better it is for all con- 
cerned. 

Public utilities today understand that 
they are not engaged in selling a commod- 
ity, but in selling service. Some of the ser- 
vice is tangible. This we all recognize, 
but there is also an intangible service, 
which some do not recognize. We know 
we are being served when we are supplied 
with light, heat, power, water, telephone 
and telegraph communication, and railroad 
and other transportation; but the intan- 
gible service—so often unappreciated when 
present, but sorely missed when absent- 
includes everything relating to the affairs 
of the company. 

It includes the manner in which poles 
are erected and wires strung; in which 
streets are opened and pavements relaid; 
the promp‘ness with which the customers’ 
wants are met, with which interrupted 


service is restored, and the attitude and 
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consideration with which the work is 
handled. These are sometimes termed lit- 
tle things, but they are not. They are 
vitally essential, and a close attention to 
them will produce an excellent return. 

There can be really no first class and 
efficient service of any public utility with- 
out a hearty co-operation of utility owners 
and patrons. If I, a utility patron, do that 
which renders the utility less able to ren- 
der service, or render it less efficiently, I 
not only injure the utility but myself. I 
have found that in those unfortunate in- 
stances where the patrons and the public 
are antagonistic to the utility, and follow 
that antagonism to the extent of trying to 
injure and destroy, the public service com- 
mission cannot render the service to either 
side of the controversy that it otherwise 
could. It is when both, not only want to, 
but actually treat each other with fair- 
ness, that the commission is able to do 
the most good. 

All public utilities are modern, but state 
regulation is more modern still. State 
regulation of public utilities in the United 
States dates from the establishment of the 
Massachusetts Gas & Electric Light Com- 
mission in 1885. This commission at first 
had very little power, but was strengthen- 
ed in a few years. 

The states of New York and Wisconsin 
have the distinction of being the first states 
to create public utility commissions with 
broad powers and duties, but at the pres- 
ent time, there are public regulatory bodies 
in all the states of the union except one. 
I assume, therefore, that state regulation is 
to continue, not only in Missouri, but in 
other states. 

It is agreed by the public utilities and 
the general public, that state regulation 
is the only practical method yet devised 
for the control of public utility corpora- 
tions. I realize that we occasionally have 
some dissatisfied and disgruntled persons 
who advocate the complete wiping out of 
all state regulation. 

Investigation will reveal, however, that 
in almost every instance, the person advo- 
cating the destruction of state regulation 
has either a real or supposed grievance 
against the public service commission be- 
cause of some ruling or decision it has 
made, and has in fact, no ground of com- 
plaint except that he did not get what he 
wanted. The same line of reasoning would 
cause a demand for a complete overthrow 
of our judicial system, for even our high- 
est courts cannot please everybody. 

Regulation Here to Stay. 

Seriously, our problem is not how we 
may be able to get along without state 
regulation, but how we may best get along 
with it, for it is my opinion that the pro- 
fessional agitators will be unable to con- 
vince the business interests and clear- 
thinking people of this country that it is 
best to abandon state regulation and return 
te the unsatisfactory conditions existing 
before its adoption. 
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stop and enjoy it always wins out. 


a beggar’s chance. 
the roadside. 


It works. 


the road of life.” 
Edgar A. Guest says: 


Life’s roads are all open! 


MORAL: 








DRONES 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Whenever I see people on street corners eking out an existence by beg- 
ging, or hear of a class of people to be found in every community—those 
dependent on the town’s support—or see employes in public places supple- 
menting their wages by soliciting tips, I say, to myself, of course: 

“Pick up your pack, my fellow traveler, and jolt along. You are just 
as able as I am, to continue this journey on Life’s road. The trouble with 
you is that you make little progress because you are continually pausing to 
look for the shady side of the road. And when you find it, your desire to 


“You have made such a habit of this all your life that you have lost your 
desire for everything but the privilege of existing from day to day and taking 
Worse than this; you have seen the helpless ones fall by 
You have observed others pause and help them. That seems 
an easy solution for you with your problems. 

“You affect weakness and inability to journey on, except intermittently. 
You are helped, and helped; and as you are helped, your desire to 
help yourself and pride of independence leave you. 
town charge, the street beggar, and the oily-tongued member of the Any Tip 
tribe—salvage your living from others, as you rest in the shade by the side of 


How far would you travel, what sights would you see? 
What is it you’re anxious to do and to be? 

Which one will you use? 
Here are all sorts of stations; Come, step up and choose! 


If you can but won't; well, you know what I think about you. 


If you wish to reach the home goal; well, it’s up to you. 


So you three types—the 

















I have no hesitancy in saying that I 
know of no department of the state gov- 
ernment so little understood by the mass 
of the people as the public service commis- 
sion. I do not say that in a spirit of 
criticism. I am merely stating a fact. I 
have already indicated something as to 
my own lack of information when I 
came on the commission in January, 
1925. I soon found that my knowledge 
of the duties of the commission and how 
it functioned, was meager indeed. 


I think if all I didn’t know about our 
state’s regulation of public utilities should 
have been printed on thin paper in small 
type, it would have made a tremendously 
large library. And the worst of it was 
that when [I started in I really thought I 
knew something about it. That’s what 
hurt—the jolt I got when the real truth 
of the situation dawned upon me. I think 
I recovered, however, and while I do not 
claim to know all about it, I have learned 
some things about public utility regulation. 

I learned that in every case coming be- 
fore the commission, especially those in 
which the value of the utility property is 
involved, there are two parties at interest 
—the utility which furnishes the service, 
and the patrons who pay for it. I do not 


believe that either side to any of these 
controversies would be willing to leave the 
decision wholly to the other side. 


I have also learned that in all these 
cases which come before the commission 
for decision, the commission is greatly 
helped when each side to the controversy 
presents its evidence with the sole view of 
aiding the commission to reach a correct 
decision, keeping in mind that the public 
utility needs and must have the friendship 
and support of the public; and the pa- 
trons keeping in mind the fact that if the 
utility suffers, they too, will suffer im- 
paired service. 


Cases are frequently thus presented to 
the commission, and when that spirit of 
fairness prevails on both sides to the con- 
troversy, the commission has little dif- 
culty in reaching a proper decision; and 
in such instances we have a prosperous 
utility and a satisfied patronage. 

Sometimes, however, through a zealous 
desire to protect its own interests, one or 
both sides to the controversy fail to 
recognize the rights of the other. In such 
cases, it seems to me that strong feeling 
and animosity had blinded the parties, for 
the time being, to their own best interests. 
It is hard in such cases to reach a correct 
solution, and impossible to reach a satis- 
factory one. 

What I am trying to impress upon the 
minds of both public utility owners and 
patrons, is that if you want your public 
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acts will promote the best interest of the 
public and of the public utility, come to th: 
commission, when you come with your 
problems, each in a spirit of fairness to- 


ward the other. If you do so, I say to 
you that there will be no public utility 
troubles of any consequence, to either the 
utility or the public. 

I would not omit reference to one other 
most necessary matter in the creation of 
the proper public relations. I refer to th« 
secrecy with which utilities have some- 
times conducted this business. I am sure 
that every utility that has tried it, has 
found that it pays to take its patrons and 
the public into its confidence. 

If impaired and inefficient service is he- 
ing rendered, do not deny that such is th« 
case, but admit the facts and explain the 
cause. If the trouble can be overcome, do 
so as soon as posible; and if there be 
troubles that you cannot overcome just 
then, explain the situation to your patrons. 
They will be patient when they understand 
and believe that you are doing the best 
you can to give them good service. 

We may just as well look the facts 
squarely in the face. We all know tha: 
some utilities are suffering today, are still 
thought to be actuated by improper mo- 
tives, because of the sins of their prede- 
cessors or of other corporations, in the 
day when a “public be damned” attitude 
was entirely too general. 

If that be true, then how necessary it 
must be for the utility to overcome that 
ccndition. As I view it, there is only 
one way in which it can be overcome. 
That is by taking the public into your 
confidence ; make them understand. See to 
it that every employe deals with the pa- 
trons with courtesy and consideration. 
Make the public know that you want to 
remedy whatever may be wrong and try to 
please them in every way. 

No company ever went on the shoals 
which followed that course, and to pur- 
sue any other means ruin sooner or later. 

Every prosperous company knows and 
practices what I have said, and _ those 
which have not learned the lesson, had bet- 
ter do so soon if they want to remain in 
the utility business and prosper. 


Telephone Service in Sherman, 
Texas, Cut Off by Fire. 

Fire of unknown origin at 4 o'clock 
Saturday afternoon, November 6, in the 
exchange of the Northern Texas Tele- 
phone Co. at Sherman, Texas, cut off all 
cutside and local telephone service. 

Ten large cables, carrying long distance 
and local wires, were burned through be- 
tween the roof and ceiling of the second 
floor. The fire was confined to that sec- 
tion of the building. 

The telephones of approximately 3,000 
local subscribers were put out of service 
it: addition to the toll circuits. The loss 
te telephone equipment was estimated at 


service commission to function so that its $10,000. 











Restricted Repetition—“ Thank You” 


Underlying Principles in Back of New Practice of Operator’s ‘‘Thank You’”’ 
Instead of Repeating Number Called—Some Advantages to Subscribers, 
Operators and Company—Talk at Traffic Conference of Illinois Convention 


By Harry E. Eldridge, 


Division Commercial Superintendent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


lew, if any, operating practices are put 
into effect in connection with the rerider- 
ing of telephone service, without this ques- 
tion being asked: “How will it affect the 
service from the standpoint of the sub- 
scriber ?” 

During the past few months there has 
been considerable publicity and some dis- 
cussion, about the recently-adopted prac- 
tice known as “restricted repetition,” which 
provides that the telephone operator shall 
say “thank you” instead of repeating the 
number called, as has been the case in the 
past. 

Because some of you may not be 
familiar with the underlying reasons in 
back of this new method, possibly there 
may have been, or may still be, some er- 
reneous ideas about it. 

First, let me explain the difference be- 
tween the old and new methods. 

As you all know, for years operating 
instructions have provided for the local 
telephone operator repeating the number 
called as she has understood the calling 
party to give it. After repeating the num- 
ber, if the operator has followed her in- 
structions, she has then pased momen- 
tarily to give the party calling an 
opportunity to correct her if wrong, or to 
acknowledge her repetition as being cor- 
rect, if right. 

On the new basis, the instructions pro- 
vide that instead of repeating the number 
called, the operator merely says “thank 
you.” If she does not clearly understand 
the order as given, she is supposed to ask 
the calling party to give his number over 
again by saying “What Number, Please?” 

To be perfectly frank, when I first 
heard about local operators discontinuing 
the repeating of numbers—and using the 
phrase “thank you” instead—I was some- 
what opposed to the new scheme myself. 
However, because I knew from past ex- 
erence that any and all changes which af- 
fect the operating service, receive very 
careful consideration before they are put 
into effect, I decided to find out what it was 
all about before I ventured to express my 
Opinion. 

Well, I am glad I did, because I saved 
myself some embarrassment. There were 
some mighty good reasons for eliminating 
the repeating of numbers and substituting 
the “thank you” phrase. 

UA noment ago I referred to “service 
‘rom the standpoint of the subscriber.” 
Considering this new change from that 


viewpoint—what are some of the reasons 
why the “thank you” phrase is a desirable 
one? What is there about it, that should 
improve service to the public? How can 
it be a good idea not to repeat the num- 
ber called? 

Here are the chief reasons as I see 
them: 

Before giving them, however, I might 
say that the Illinois newspaper comments 

















The Operator’s ‘“‘Thank You’”’ Phrase Has 
Been Most Favorably Commented Upon 
By Illinois Newspapers, Mr. 
Eldridge Says. 


to date have been very favorable. Those 
papers which have taken a neutral atti- 
tude or which have been unfavorable, are 
practically negligible; while those which 
have been very complimentary especially 
from the standpoint of a speedier and 
more courteous service, are too numerous 
to mention. 

Now as to the reasons: 

The principal argument is that the use 
of the phrase “thank you,” which does 
away with the repeating of numbers, natu- 
rally speeds up the service by reducing the 
time required for the establishing of con- 
nections. 

Experience at many offices has shown 
conclusively that the new method material- 
ly speeds up the service, and does so with- 
out sacrificing accuracy; in other words, 
wrong numbers are not increased; in fact, 
if anything, the reverse of this is true 
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for reasons which I shall mention later on. 

Establishing a connection more promptly 
obviously results in the calling subscriber's 
line being in use on a specific call for a 
slightly shorter period—the connection 
wanted is put up and taken down more 
quickly, therefore, fewer “busies” are like- 
ly to be reported on other calls for this 
line, because it is available for new calls 
just that much sooner than formerly. 
Surely that is of interest to telephone 
subscribers. 

Another reason for the new practice is 
this: In the past there have been many 
wrong numbers caused by subscribers fail- 
ing to correct improper repetition on 
orders misunderstood by operators. The 
repeating of numbers, therefore, was not 
of as great value as it might have been; in 
numerous other cases subscribers have 
said “yes” when operators had distinctly 
but incorrectly repeated the number 
called; in still other cases correct repetition 
was ignored entirely by subscribers. 

Also, as we all know, either due to be- 
ing busy or careless, the operators have 
not always repeated orders as given; or if 
sc they have sometimes repeated .the called 
numbers hurriedly or indistinctly, or at 
times even with their keys closed; in such 
cases they might just as well not have re- 
peated the number at all. 

To bring the matter right home to us, 
let us take the situation here in Spring- 
field. There are slightly more than 18,000 
telephones in this city. From these tele- 
phones about 140,000 local calls are made 
every 24 hours. 

The subscriber gives a prefix and a 
number on each call he makes; for exam- 
ple “Capitol 1234’—seven syllables, “or 
Main 6789”—five syllables. You can 
readily see that, aside from a faster serv- 
ice, the new phrase is also beneficial from 
the standpoint of “saving to the operator's 
voice.” 

On the old basis, the extra repeating on 
so many thousands of calls would neces- 
sarily cause some additional use of the 
voice, and possibly some voice strain. 
This then is a reason why the new plan is 
a good thing from the standpoint of the 
operator. Since in that way it has a direct 
or an indirect bearing on pleasing, clear 
and distinct speech, that is also one more 
good argument from the viewpoint of the 
subscriber, because it tends to improve his 
service. 

Then, too, fewer repetitions of numbers 
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and the decreased noise now help to make 
operating rooms more quiet. This quiet 
should make for more careful and better 
work through greater concentration. 
Speaking of concentration, the new prac- 
tice—not repeating the number—seems to 
result in concentration than ever 
before on the part of the operator, who 
no longer has her own repetition of the 
number called and the acknowledgment or 
correction of that repetition by the sub- 
scriber to depend on; she must concentrate 
as never before in an effort to “get it 
right the first time.” This has a very bene- 
ficial effect on the accuracy of the service. 
There is another additional outstanding 
benefit in large cities like New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, whereby the 
“thank you” phrase prevents or reduces 
the chances for confusion, interruption, or 
misunderstanding which formerly existed 
when the “A” operator passed the order 
received to the distant operator within the 


more 


hearing of the party called. 

And finally, since it becomes 
necessary and desirable, with the elimina- 
tion of the repetition, to use some phrase 
to indicate, to the party calling that the op- 
erator has understood the number called, 
the phrase “thank you” was chosen as be- 
ing the most suitable and satisfactory; al- 
so the most courteous. Incidentally there 
are only two syllables in “thank you.” 

Anything more | might say would mere- 
ly be an elaboration on the points already 
made. I hope, however, I may have clear- 
ed up some misunderstanding and that pos- 
sibly some of you now may have a better 
idea than before about “restricted repeti- 
tion,” the new method whereby local tele- 
phone operators say “thank you” instead of 
repeating the number called. 


both 


Importance of Giving Good Tele- 
phone Service 
By Miss Marie Hall, 
Chief Operator, Jerseyville Telephone Co., 
Jerseyville, Ill. 

What is service? It is the only item a 
telephone company has for sale. And it 
is up to us as operators to create a desire 
among non-subscribers for that product. 

The saying, “Good goods make satisfied 
customers,” applies to telephone work 
more than to any other business. Conse- 
quently, our goods are judged by the ser- 
vice rendered; and the manner in which 
they are presented soon convinces the pub- 
lic whether they are being cheated or not 
We should make each patron feel he is 
receiving full value for the money he is 
spending with us. 

Every community is demanding more 
and better service, and it is a great respon- 
sibility that rests on our shoulders. We 
have all read of the faithful operators and 
the service given in times of peril, even at 
the risk of their own lives, and of the 
many times that operators have saved 
many lives and much property by giving 
good service. 
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In going from place to place, we will 
find all classes of telephone service, but 
the kind we all want to strive for is A No. 
1. This is the kind our subscribers ought 
to get every day in the year. In order that 
we may give this service there are 
four essential factors—courtesy, coopera- 
tion, speed, and accuracy. 

Courtesy should come natural, for it is 
one of the first things we are taught. But, 
in dealing with people over the telephone, 
do we always remember to say, “Thank 
you” or “Please”; or do we say it if we 
feel like it and if not forget it? Every 
subscriber should be answered in a tone of 
voice that is pleasing and inviting so that 
when he hangs up his receiver he leaves 
the telephone with a feeling of good will 
toward us and the company. 

If we are not courteous, we are not do- 
ing justice to our company, because we, be- 
ing a direct representative of the company 
and meeting its patrons hundreds of times 
daily, must serve them satisfactorily or 
the company’s service will be weakened, 
and the outcome will be a loss of patrons. 

We must cooperate with each other and 
also with the’ patron as an individual. 
Every fare paid on a street car is a busi- 
ness transaction; is not this equally true of 
every call a patron makes over the tele- 
phone? Is it not necessary then to pay 
particular attention to each individual call ? 

When a neighboring operator has more 
traffic than she can handle, we should speed 
up and help her. In so doing, we are help- 
ing the operator by whose side we are 
working, the company for which we are 
working, and rendering good service to the 
subscriber. 

Cooperate with the company! Wrong 
routing, not clearing lines; or holding a 
line when not necessary, often mean loss of 
revenue. Cooperation with information 
operators is very essential. An informa- 
tion operator can help out by comparing 
the name that is beiag called with simi- 
lar names of her subscribers. Many of 
our calls are cancelled because we are 
too anxious to give an NF or UN report, 
or by not suggesting messenger service. 

Accuracy in recording is very important. 
If we record the wrong calling number, or 
called city, on a ticket, it not only means 
delay and annoyance to the calling sub- 
scriber, but a waste of toll circuit and op- 
erating time. 

A number of times we have operators to 
call us when they want Jiseyville or 
Jacksonville instead of Jerseyville. Conse- 
quently much time is consumed, and many 
times the patron will cancel his call be- 
fore the right destination has been 
reached. We operators, working on a call, 
do not know the value of time to the bus- 
iness man or how much it is costing him 
to wait, plus the toll charges. The saying, 
“Time is riches—preserve it,” applies very 
well in this case. 

There is no need of drilling very long 
on speed, for if we have courtesy, cooper- 
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ation and accuracy, speed will show up fo 
itself, if we are really working for th 
patron and the company. 

To sum it up in homely words: Good 
service is the backbone of telephony. 

Every employe of a company should 
erdeavor to stand high in his or he: 
telephone community. Especially is this 
true of the operator, and the public is not 
siow to grasp the effort made. 
tial not only for selfish motives, but in 
the very act of endeavoring to stand well, 
your company is also rewarded. It might 
be termed a ‘““‘Wheel within a wheel’; the 
company is dependent on us and we on it. 


It is essen 


It is much more satisfactory to be em- 
ployed by a successful company than by 
one which is not, and we are some factors 
in this success. It is needless to say that 
courtesy and cooperation should abound 
heartily among the employes in all depart- 
ments, and especially is this true of the 
small companies. 

Let us not forget that when good serv- 
ice is rendered, the subscriber is then in a 
mood to part with the necessary fees, in a 
pleasant manner. 

A utility operating in a community is 
more or less asking favors of its sub- 
scribers and citizens, and good service and 
a pleasant relationship will go a long way 
to smooth these contacts. 

We'd like to have it thought of us 

That we are honest and sincere; 

And then when duty’s path we see, 

We travel it without a fear. 


We do not long for glory’s crown, 
Or deeds beyond our normal view; 

For we believe life’s best renown 
Lies in the things that we can do. 





National Radio Program Service 
Association Convention. 

The executive committee of the National 
Radio Program Service Association met at 
Kansas City, Mo., November 18. At this 
meeting it was decided to hold the annual 
meeting in January at Chicago. The exact 
date was not fixed, but will be the third 
or fourth week. The date and place will 
be announced as soon as a date can be 
fixed 


that will not conflict with some 
state telephone meeting. 
The National Radio Program Service 


Association is a new organization and is in 
no way intended to conflict with the na- 
Its object is 
to promote the development of radio and 
the distribution of programs by wire to 


tional telephone association. 


subscribers’ homes. 

The association invites all telephone men 
who are anticipating the giving of this 
service to become members of the organ- 
ization. All future meetings after thie 
January meeting, no doubt, will be in Chi- 
cago during the same week that the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
meets. 

Don A. Daso, P. O. Box 610, Jefferso 
City, Mo., is secretary and treasurer 0 
the association. The membership fee is 


mn 
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A.T.M. {STROWGER} LEaDs IN GREAT BRITAIN 


According to 
S ae 


The following cities and towns 
in Great Britain will be equipped 
with ‘‘Strowger’’ or Strowger 
Type Automatic Exchanges— 
“the system which meets the 
telephonic needs of the next 
generation in the most practical- 
ly suitable and effective way.”’ 


Vide Col. T. F. Purvis, O. B. E., M. 1. E. E., 
Engineer-in-Chief to the British Post Office 
(Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers, July, 1925, p. p. s. 629 and 658). 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING) 2 COMPANY LTD 


©  HEADOFFIE & WORKS @ - tai en oe ™ : 
MILTON ROAD-EDGE LANE ul 
LIVERPOOL STRAND ‘W-C:2 








t= «BECKENHAM *SLOANE CHATHAM IPSWICH 
*BERMONDSEY *STRAND CHELTENHAM KEIGHLEY y 
*BISHOPSGATE *TANDEM CHESTERFIELD KIRKALDY f 
|} *CENTRAL *THORNTON HEATH, COLCHESTER LEEDS 
if *CITY *WANDSWORTH COLWYN BAY LEICESTER { 
| *CRICKLEWOOD *WESTERN COVENTRY LIVERPOOL j 
| *CROYDON *WHITEHALL DUDLEY MACCLESFIELD / 
*EDGWARE *WOOD STREET | EDINBURGH MANCHESTER 
*FULHAM *WooDSIDE PARK EXETER NEWCASTLE 
*GUILDHALL NOTTINGHAM 
*HAMPSTEAD OXFORD 
/ HENDON PLYMOUTH 
i = *HOLBORN PORTSMOUTH 
*HOLLOWAY ROCHDALE 
*ILFORD SHEFFIELD 
*KENSINGTON SHREWSBURY 
*KENTISH TOWN SOUTHEND 
*KING’S CROSS’ BATH FOLKESTONE SOUTHPORT 
*LANGHAM BEDFORD GLOUCESTER TORQUAY 
*MAIDA VALE BIRMINGHAM HALIFAX WAKEFIELD 
*MONUMENT BRIGHTON HANLEY WALSALL 
*OVAL BRISTOL HARROGATE Lt ner 
*PRIMROSE HILL BURNLEY HEREFORD A noe marine tr 


*London Exchanges 





Over 3,500,000 Strowger Automatic Telephones installed and on order throughout the world 





When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Automatic Electric Inc. is a pioneer in 
the development of those features that 
are nowadays recognized as essen- 
tial to good telephone service—among 
them the automatic revertive ringing tone. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY 
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der Automatic Service 
Accurate Service--- 


Because Of Its 
Automatic Ringing Indication 


A Strowger Automatic telephone user never has to 
question the progress of his call. As soon as the bell of 
the called station begins to ring, he hears a distinctive 
“burr-r-ing’’ tone in the receiver, exactly corresponding 
in interval to the actual ringing of the bell. 


By this means the calling telephone user can tell when 
the ringing begins and knows from the evidence of his own 
ear that the number he dialed is being signalled. All doubt 
and consequent dissatisfaction is removed from his mind, 

because he knows that the Strowger Auto- 
matic switches, being more than human, are 
more accurate than human judgment. 








Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY, 





Facts on Small Telephone Plants 


Permanency Evidenced by the Company-Owned Central Office Building Helps 






Standing in the Community—Visualize Plant of the Future and Build To- 
ward It—Preventive Maintenance Work—Address at Missouri Convention 


By E. G. Greber, 


Division Plant Superintendent, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


The foundation on which any structure 
rests will detevi..:ne whether it is going to 
be long or short lived. If the foundation 
is strong and good, then anything that is 
placed thereon will last; with a poor foun- 
dation, the reverse will be true. 

Considerable has been written in regard 
to the construction and maintenance of 
small telephone plants, and it is not my 
purpose to spring any new wrinkles. In- 
stead, I shall endeavor to give a clear pic- 
ture of what is desirable in exchanges of 
the size with which you are probably more 
familiar. 

In the beginning, I think all of us should 
have some perspective or vision and be 
able to picture in our minds’s eye the kind 
of a house cr structure we are going to 
build. For example, an architect, who de- 
signs a new hotel, must see in his mind’s 
eye the structure as it will be upon com- 
pletion. The designer of the Brooklyn 
bridge must have had a clear vision in re- 
gard to what it was going to look like and 
what it was going to do when it was com- 
pleted. 

It is very much similar in our business; 
we must certainly be able to visualize what 
our plant is going to look like when it is 
finished. With these thoughts in mind, let 
us see what we should think about. 

First, the central office location. In this 
connection, relatively few companies have 
paid much attention to what might be 
termed one of the keystones of the entire 
structure, since it is from this point that 
everything radiates. In the past very lit- 
tle, if any, attention was paid to secur- 
ing proper location or suitable buildings, 
hut, instead, someone happened to have 
vacant space in an old building or a rear 
room upstairs, dark and gloomy, and im- 
mediately this became the telephone office. 

Much has been said about wire cen‘ers, 
but, generally speaking, wire centers have 
little or no effect on the location of tele- 
phone offices in the smaller exchanges. 
Of course, no one would think of putting 
the telephone office at the edge of town. 
What I mean is that as long as we come 
within two blocks of the wire center, the 
difference in plant costs will usually not 
be such as to warrant either paying a large 
amount for real estate, or paying a high 
rent. 

In my opinion, we should look towards 
permanency of central office locations and, 
for this reason, owned buildings should be 
resorted to. Much has been said about 





permanency in telephone construction. 
It would seem, therefore, that if we start 
being permanent at the central office, we 
have made a very good beginning. In ad- 
dition, it always gives a company a better 
standing in the community. 

In the smaller places, buildings of the 
cottage type, which are also suitable for 




















How Hard Workers “Save 
Themselves.” 

The world’s hardest workers, those 
who have most to show for their efforts, 
are usually men who “save themselves.” 
Not that they refuse to spend their 
abilities and energies liberally; they do 
just that, even to the point of exhaustion 
on great occasions. But while giving, 
they are zealous to do it in such a way 
that their energies shall “buy” the great- 
est results. 

They save themselves from worry, un- 
necessary fatigue, fear, hatred, and other 
harmful emotions which dissipate en- 
ergy, bad working habits, or any other 
conditions in their environment that 
hamper the release of their energies and 
prevent them from realizing the great- 
est results possible.—Dr. William Fred- 
erick Book, Department of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 








housing the operator and family, can be 
cheaply and neatly constructed at no great 
cost. In the larger towns, one-story brick 
buildings can be constructed to suit the 
needs of the service very nicely at a cost 
no more than it would cost your landlord 
to build it and rent it to you. 

In this connection I am reminded of an 
article, which appeared some time ago in 
TELEPHONY, in which the writer made a 
trip through a neighboring state and ob- 
served the telephone offices in the various 
towns. His description of the offices was 
far from flattering. 

When we stop and think of the business 
we are in, is there any reason why we 
should hide our lights under a bushel? 
One of the finest ways I know of attract- 
ing favorable attention from our custom- 
ers is to have nice, attractive, clean-look- 
ing central offices. I have spoken at some 
length on this portion of the plant, due to 
the fact that this portion has so much 
bearing on all of the others. With a nice, 
clean central office building, the psycho- 
legical effect on the employes is in itself 
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* forever. 


worth a considerable amount. “A plac 
for everything, and everything in_ its 
place,” should be the motto. 

The next thing to consider is the kind 
and type of central office equipment, and 
the manner in which it is installed. I hold 
no brief for any particular kind of equip- 
ment. There are any number of manu- 
facturers, who turn out good, workable 
equipment, but we must not think that 
when equipment is installed, it will last 
There are a good many parts of 
any switchboard that are subject to exten- 
sive usage, and these parts must be re- 
placed from time to time. 

However, we are not concerned at this 
time with that portion, as it will be cov- 
ered later. We are concerned, however, 
as to the manner it is placed. By that, | 
mean the location in the building. The 
apparatus should be arranged so that if 
your exchange grows, additions can be 
made without tearing everything out and 
starting over. 

A little thought expended in the begin- 
ning will enable you to lay out your ap- 
paratus so that additions can be made 
readily and in an orderly manner. In 
other words, we should have in our mind’s 
eye the picture that the office should pre- 
sent, even though it grows from one sec- 
tion of switchboard to a dozen, if the needs 
of the service make it necessary. The 
frames should be located so that the 
growth will be in the right direction, with 
a minimum length of cable between them 
and the switchboard. 

Third, the construction of the outside 
plant brings up a very considerable num- 
ber of problems. Obviously, in the 
smaller places, underground construction 
need not be considered; it, therefore, be- 
comes a question of aerial construction. 

In my opinion, the pole plant represents 
the foundation on which the structure 
rests, and should, therefore, be composed 
of good material. Several types of tim- 
ber are suitable for this purpose—cedar or 
creosoted pine. Due to its longer life, the 
creosoted pole is probably cheaper in the 
long run. 

Care should be exercised in the location 
ot the poie plant. In general, where al- 
leys are continuous, the poles should be 
placed there rather than on streets. There 
are a number of good reasons for this, 
among which are inconspicuousness, better 
distribution, appearance, and more peria- 
nence. 
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Linemen— 
| and Minutemen, too 


HEN you equip your line crews with 

Simplex Jacks, linemen become minute- 
men as well. Pole pulling and pole straight- 
ening are then just a matter of minutes. 
Check it for yourself. Two men can take out a 
pole in eight minutes—one man can straighten 
a pole ia two minutes—-with a Simplex Jack, 
e made in several sizes to fit every need. 


Simplex Jacks 
: Made by 
: Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd. 








————— 











When writing to Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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The pole plant should be constructed in 
such a manner so that there will be no 
hazards to either workmen or the public; 
too often not sufficient care is exercised, 
and, as a result, there are conflicts with 
other structures. 


It is not my desire to give detail speci- 
fications for building a pole plant, but 
there is no economy in attempting to save 
a few poles by lengthening the spans un- 
duly. Generally speaking, poles spaced be- 
tween 100 feet to 150 feet apart will be 
found to be satisfactory for most kinds 
of construction, either open-wire or cable. 

The cable size is naturally dependent on 
the number of subscribers it is designed 
to feed. Here again considerable thought 
must be given. A careful forecast should 
be made as to what growth the town is 
going to have and preparation made ac- 
cordingly. 

That doesn’t mean that you are going 
to place a much larger cable than you can 
ever use, .but instead, to place a cable 
which will care for the needs for a period 
of three to five years, for your main cables, 
and a considerably longer period for such 
cables as are called “distributing cables.” 
These latter cables generally are the ones 
into which most of the terminals are cut 
and they should, therefore, be as perma- 
nent as possible. 

Beyond the ends of the cable, open-wire 
construction should be employed. 

Drop wires are one of the real impor- 
tant factors which must be considered in 
the building of a telephone plant. Too 
often all of the good construction is nulli- 
fied, because the drop wire has not been 
properly put up. Clearances from trees 
and other obstructions should be carefully 
looked after. 

In sub-station installation, the best con- 
struction can be made to appear as though 
nothing in particular had been done, since 
if this portion of the plant fails, the sub- 
scriber might get the wrong impression. 

It is at this point where the employe 
makes direct contact with the subscriber, 
and usually the company is judged by the 
way this employe conducts himself. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon how he 
does his work and, in addition, you are 
interested in seeing that a good mechani- 
cal job is done. 

Points to look out for are the proper 
location of the protector; that wire is not 
placed in damp locations, and third, that 
the instrument is not located near a win- 
dow. 

If we have followed all that has been 
said, we should have a telephone plant that 
can and will give good service. However, 
this does not mean that there should not 
be any day-to-day upkeep. It seems that 


most of us get the impression that, when 
a new plant is built or an old one rebuilt, 
then it becomes unnecessary to do any pre- 
ventive maintenance work. 

Naturally, any structure has what might 
be termed factors of safety, or what I 
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term in telephone construction, “fat.” 
There is always considerable “fat” put on 
a new telephone plant, but if this fat is 
permitted to wear off, you will, in a very 
short time, see some of the bones sticking 
out—and when they do, they are going to 
be the source of trouble. 

After the bones stick out, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to put fat back on. In other 
words, telephone plants, properly con- 
structed, do not deteriorate rapidly; in- 
stead, this deterioration is more or less 
gradual. On the other hand, neither is it 
possible to bring back a deteriorated tele- 
phone plant in a short time. 


It is necessary, therefore, that day-to- 
day maintenance be done all the time; in 
other words, put the shingle on the roof 
when it needs it—and don’t wait until you 
need a new roof. 

Of course, you are going to have trou- 
bles of various kinds on any telephone 
plant, for various reasons, chiefly among 
which is the human element and nature 
itself. Taking all of the things into con- 
sideration, certain expectancies have been 
worked out for various classes of plant. 

Let us see what these expectancies are, 
and then each of us can measure our own 
plants, and from that, determine whether 
or not your property is doing either bet- 
ter or worse than the builder thought it 
would do. 

In order for the substation portion of 
your plant to rate 100 per cent, you would 
only be entitled to have two troubles per 
100 stations per month. For example, a 
tewn of 600 stations should not have over 
12 station troubles per month. How 
many of us are doing that well? It can 
be done, but the only way it can be done 
is by elimination of the so-called re- 
peater. 

Under central office equipment certain 
expectancy factors have been worked out 
so that if you have a common battery 
board you would be entitled to three trou- 
bles per month per unit of 150 lines. In 
the case of magneto boards, you would be 
entitled to 1% troubles per unit per month. 
This includes all cords, plugs, jumper 
wires in frame, etc. 

In the aerial cable class of plant, as in 
others, expectancies have been worked out, 
so that for each mile of cable, including 
the terminals, you would be allowed 0.9 
of a trouble. This allowance is fairly 
small when you consider that in counting 
troubles on this plant, every subscriber’s 
line affected is a trouble, so that in case 
of a failure of a 100-pair cable, in which 
there may be 60 lines working, this would 
be 60 troubles. In the case of under- 
ground cable, the allowance is 0.56 of a 
trouble per mile of cable, 
terminals. 

In open-wire and drop wires the allow- 
ance is 0.1 of a trouble for each single 
mile of wire. 

By using these expectancy factors and 
tabulating the actual troubles which you 
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have, you can very easily determine 
whether or not your plant is performing 
as expected. 

Another good indication of the kind of 
service being rendered by your plant is 
the number of subscribers’ reports re- 
ceived during the month. 

Obviously, if a large number of reports 
are received, it is pretty certain that tlie 
subscriber is not receiving the kind of 
service he thinks he is paying for. On thie 
contrary, if a small number of reports are 
received, the chances are the subscriber is 
getting pretty good service. 

A good deal has been said in regard io 
service from the subscribers’ viewpoint. 
By following the things that have been 
outlined, we can secure for ourselves and 
company that customer satisfaction which 
every business strives so hard te get. 





J. A. Steninger Sells His Properties 


in South Dakota. 

Announcement has been made that J. A. 
Steninger has sold his telephone inter- 
ests in South Dakota to the Dakota Public 
Service Co. of Sioux City, Iowa, that com- 
pany taking it over November 3. 

The Steninger Telephone Co., one of the 
oldest in South Dakota, consists of lines 
at Parker, Hurley, 
and Davis. 

The Dakota Public Service Co. has pur- 
chased the Monroe exchange, the Freeman 
electric and telephone properties, Wa- 
konda, Irene, Elkton, Volin and the farm- 
ers company known as Flygers Switch. It 
has purchased a number of: electric light 
and telephone properties in Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota, mak- 
ing in all about 156 properties. 


Monroe, Chancellor 


Mr. Steininger, who has disposed of 
his telephone interests is a pioneer of 
South Dakota. He was a timekeeper for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
when the construction crew built the road 
from Hawarden to Canistota, at which 
point they met the crew from Iroquois, 
the summer of 1883. 

In August, 1883, he opened the North- 
western station at Parker, and during this 
service of a third of a century with the 
railroad company, as a side issue he built 
the Parker telephone exchange in May, 
1894. He built the Hurley line in 1902, 
then one each at Marion and Monroe. In 
1921 he purchased the Chancellor exchange 
and in March, 1924, the Davis exchange. 
He sold the Marion and Dolton exchanges 
a number of years ago. 

The late J. L. W. Zeitlow of Aberdeen, 
is said to be the first Independent tele- 
phone operator of the state and Mr. Stein- 
inger was the next oldest in the business. 

Mr. Steininger has arranged to remain 
with the new company in the capacity 
of district commercial manager, with head- 
quarters at Parker for the present. With 
Mrs. Steininger he will go to California 
after the holidays to take a much-needed 
rest of two months. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


To be possessed of a fortune 
Would not appeal to me; 

I only ask a chance to work 
For just a modest fee. 


A modest fee, a happy home, 

And friends who wish me well, 
Is better than a million 

If in torment one must dwell. 


If you have to sweat and worry 
To hold the things you've got: 
And your heart is full of envy 
Of those who seem to have a lot. 


It were better to be humble 
With a mind serene and free 

Of the worries of the wealthy— 
At least, it seems like that to me. 


Perhaps a number of our readers have 
had visions: of sudden wealth dangled be- 
fore their eyes the past season by pro- 
moters who wished to purchase their 
plants ‘at a high figure. 

Maybe ‘they sold out, and maybe they 
didn’t; but the sudden transformation of 
their plant values from something exceed- 
ingly modest to-three or four times the 
value they had in mind, must have been 
a thriller—like you would feel if 
some one struck oil in your backyard. 

You never dreamed it was there, but 
other people are willing to give the in- 
flated price, so ft. must :be worth it, or at 
least part of it. If.you’ decided not to 
sell, it made you feel better about your 
job, anyhow; and the.-old familiar lines 
took on: an added. value in your own mind. 

Just what motives direct those who did 
turn down tempting offers we cannot know, 
but it surely must be that some, knowing 
that their plants: could ‘not possibly earn 


quite 


je Dad, isn it t he} 
d? , 


‘“‘Perhaps a Number of Our Readers Have Had Visions of 
Sudden Wealth Dangled Before Their Eyes the 


Past Season.” 


a reasonable return on a greatly-inflated 
capital and sensing that ultimate failure 
of the company would be laid at their 
door, figured it would be better to forego 
great immediate profits and retain the re- 


By Well Clay 


spect and confidence of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

It would, of course, follow that a sale 
of the property would be succeeded by an 
increase in the capital, either through sale 
of stock or issues of bonds. This stock 
would probably be sold locally, if the com- 
pany had a good dividend history, and the 
bonds be marketed outside. 

It would be up to the old manager, if 
retained, to see to it that 
dividends were continued as 
heretofore. To do this, he 
must either increase the 
earnings greatly or trim re- 
pairs and maintenance below 
a safe margin. He would 
eventually be the goat; so, 
if he turned down the offers 
to sell, he was doing a wise 
thing. 

Probably he personally 
had marketed all the old 
stock issues from the begin- 
ning and took a pride in hav- 
ing kept the stock worth at 
all times 100 cents on the dollar, and 
would not wish to see it ever otherwise, 
as long as he was to be connected with 
the company. There is always a morning 
after, and the telephone spree would end 
the same. 

Then, too, the old manager might feel 
that the people who had been entrusting 
to him for years the responsibility of see- 
ing that the community was properly: pro- 
vided with telephone service, would ex- 
pect of him the honorable thing in seeing 
that they were not let into a situation, 
without their knowledge or consent, which 
would compel them to either accept a 
poorer telephone service or 
start something in the way 
of a fight. 

In a way, small com- 
munities have a way of 
depending on certain heads 
of industries within their 
midst for the commodity 
which that party produces. 
They do this year after year 
until it is an institution, and 
so depended upon; the 
miller, the coal merchant, 
the milkman, the baker, the 
blacksmith—all the different 
divisions of industry, includ- 
ing the telephone man. When 
any of them sell out in such a manner as 
to necessitate a change in the service they 
have been rendering, the public sort of 
resent the change. 

Just as they depend on the miller to 
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mornin’ 
My. Smith 


keep a good supply of flour on hand and 
to notify his customers of any impending 
advance in price, or the blacksmith for 
the goods he supplies, and all the rest, so 
they, too, have unconsciously delegated the 
telephone man to see that all remains well! 
in that line, and that their interests will 
not be overlooked in any changes made, 


( ‘ Sure am lad 
I didn't sell the| 
old plant 
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“A Feeling of Pride That We Have Not Sold Out the 
Birthright of Those Who Have Looked to Us for 


This Class of Service.”’ 


This being a fact—and a fact it is—in 
the smaller ccmmunities, 
low then that we 


does it not fol- 
should not betray that 
implied trust without notice or warrant? 
If we elect to stay with the ship and 
bend our energies to making our business 
a better-serving and better-paying institu- 
tion, with the help of the more conscious 
energy which will result from our having 
had an offer for it away beyond our ideas 
of values, then we shall reap a two-fold 
benefit—a better financial return and a 
feeling of pride that we have not sold out 
the birthright of those who have looked 
to us for this class of service. 
APHORISM: 


ing a sale. 


Don’t get sold in mak- 


Transatlantic Wireless-Telephone 
Test Service Next Spring 
Test operation of transatlantic wireless 
telephone service will be begun next spring, 
it was announced recently by Walter S. 
Cifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 
nouncement Mr. Gifford confirmed 
ments contained in cable dispatches from 

London. 
Practically all 


In making the an- 
state- 


technical problems of 
transatlantic telephony have been solved, 
officials of the company said. Communi- 
cation has been carried on regularly since 
a demonstration for the benefit of the press 
was made last March. What remained 
to be done consisted largely of making 
arrangements for operation of the service 
with the British Post Office. It is for 
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this purpose that Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
vice-president in charge of development 
and research, and Dr. Bancroft Gherardi, 
vice-president in charge of operations and 
eligineering, are now in London. 

Mindful of past experience with new 
developments in telephony, the telephone 
company Officials made it clear that com- 
mencement of commercial service was still 
some time distant. They said they wished 
to emphasize this to head off many use- 
less inquiries which they felt might come 
from optimistic subscribers who believed 
they might telephone to friends or rela- 
tives in England before the company was 
prepared to undertake this business. 

There still are difficulties to be re- 
moved. Static remains an important fac- 
tor. The difference in time between New 
York and London is another difficulty, and 
there still is the question of rates to be 
settled. 


Arrest Wrecks Nickel Thief’s 
Hope of Riches. 


James Leef’s carefully thought out plan 
to become a millionaire by saving an enor- 
mous number of stolen nickels was wrecked 
the other night when he was arrested on 
the platform of one of the elevated rail- 
read stations in Chicago. 

Leef discovered that by placing little 
silk bags in telephone call boxes and mak- 
ing daily rounds he could gather an aver- 
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age of $10 a day. It was a fairly good 
racket, he admitted, although he got only 
the coins that were returned when the busy 
signal sounded. 
calls went to the telephone company’s 
coffers. 

He used the telephone boxes on the ele- 
vated stations, he asserted. His principal 
complaint was that so many of his custo- 
mers were dishonest. To prove it he drew 
22 slugs from his pocket. 


Nickels for comp:ered 





Fredonia (Kans.) Company Buys 
Property of Buffalo Company. 
The Fredonia Telephone Co. at Fre- 

donia, Kans., has purchased the Buffalo 

Telephone Co., with exchanges at Buffalo 

and Coyville, Kans., and the connecting 

toll lines. 
The property purchased consists of a 
to‘al of 500 stations and 50 miles of toll 

lines. Possession was taken November 1. 


Changes in Organization of North- 
western Bell Company. 

E. A. Andre, manager for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Cedar 
Rapids, Neb., has been transferred to Fre- 
mont, where he will be in full charge of 
affairs. T. L. Marshall, whom he suc- 
ceeds, has joined Unit No. 3 as manager 
at Omaha. G. E. Wilson of the Norfolk 
office succeeds Mr. Andre as manager at 


Cedar Rapids. J. Zeplin is the new man- 
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ager at Spaulding, being promoted from 


combination work at the Spencer ex- 
change. 
Other commercial changes in_ the 


Omaha district include the promotion of 
E. G. Connelly, from district commercial 
supervisor to a place in the division com- 
mercial office. He is succeeded by W. P. 
Parish, whose position as manager of Unit 
No. 1 has been taken by D. T. Patterson, 
manager of Unit No. 3. 


Anglo-Continental Cables Increase 
Communication Facilities. 


During the. present year Anglo-Con- 
tinental telephony has made great strides. 
The laying of the latest Anglo-Dutch 
cable of 17 lines—four quads and a worm- 
ing circuit—was completed in May, and, 
with its predecessor, will carry direct Ger- 
man as well as Dutch lines. Then, an 
Anglo-Belgian cable of seven quads was 
laid in July, and a cable of the same cap- 
acity is about to be laid between Sand- 
gate and Audresselles in France. 

These cables will provide a rapid and 
reliable service. The ample number of 
circuits in these cables will afford spare 
wires for extensions to yet further coun- 
tries. Two or three of the latest Anglo- 
French circuits are to be extended to 
Switzerland as direct Anglo-Swiss lines, 
and in due course an Anglo-Italian ser- 
vice will receive attention. 
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Ler us quote you on your next require- 
ments in Cedar Poles. We can supply 
your needs with Poles grown on the 
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Doings of “The Noon-Hour-Club” 


Chairman Brings Up for Discussion the Matter of Accidents and Lost Time 
Resulting from Them—Big Dan Says That Preventive Injury Is One of 
Our Most Important Duties—A Few Suggestions Relative to Safe Methods 


The chairman of the Noon Hour Club 
was seated upon a barrel of insulators, 
and by the simple means of pounding the 
side of the barrel with a couple of cross- 
arm braces’ he succeeded in bringing the 
bunch to order. Upon obtaining the at- 
tention of all, he said: 

“No doubt all of you know that we 
have had two accidents so far this month, 
resulting in lost time. The occurrence of 
these accidents just about spoils our fine 
record of no accidents during the last half 
year. 

Now, fellows, we all know that acci- 
dents are bad business, especially in the 
plant department. The fellow who isn’t 
interested in preventive injury is like a 
man standing on his head—he sees things 
the wrong way. 

Having in mind ‘Trouble Bill,’ who was 
hurt again today, I have requested a 
member of our accident committee to give 
us a little talk about preventive injury. 
There is no need to introduce the speaker, 
our worthy line foreman, ‘Big Dan,’ be- 
cause he is known to all.” 

At this Dan arose. “Mr. Chairman 
and fellow members,” said he, “permit me 
te say that, perhaps the greatest problem 
which has engaged the attention of us all 
in the plant department in recent years is 
accident prevention. 

“In practically all branches of our de- 
partment there is more or less danger of 
personal injury. The dangers are con- 
fined almost entirely to outside workers— 

~linemen, station installers, troublemen, 
etc. As we know, every accident that re- 
sults in putting a man off the job is a 
‘lost time’ accident; it helps to slow up the 
work of the department involved and 
affects the service rendered to subscribers 
to that extent. 

I may say that many accidents are due 
to the lack of training in habits tending 
to prevent carelessness, or to ignorance. 
Again there are accidental dangers which 
can not be foreseen, but arise out of some 
unexpected situation. For example, if a 
lineman is climbing a pole using a pair 
of recently-inspected climbers which were 
found to be in first-class condition and 
one of them breaks out, due to striking 
a nail or other hard unseen object buried 
in the pole, and he falls and is injured— 
that is an accidental danger. 

On the other hand, if we have been 
properly trained in taking necessary pre- 
cautions and an accident occurs because 
we do not take the precaution that we 
were trained to take—if we know but 


By J. A. Bracken 


con’t think, or know and take a chance— 
that accident is due to downright careless- 
ness. A careless man in any gang is a 
dangerous possession. 

Now, fellows, I would like to call your 
attention to the bulletin board on the wall 
over there, upon which are copies of 
‘Safety Bulletins,’ carrying illustrations of 
unsafe and safe ways of doing a certain 
kind of telephone work. Every picture 
shown represents actual conditions and 
methods, not in the least exaggerated, 
which have caused serious accidents and 
which are absolutely certain to continue to 
do so as long as those conditions exist. 

As plant men, let us consider these pic- 
tures. We must not simply say: ‘That’s 
right; that’s just what occurs,’ and then 
go and do the very things they tell us not 
to do. They certainly are intended for 
our instruction, not entertainment. They 
are meant for us to study and heed. 

If any of us have been guilty of the 
careless acts pictured, without appreciat- 
ing the danger attending them, what ex- 
cuse have we? None at all. In fact, no 
one can give a reasonable excuse for doing 
any of those things against which those 
pictures warn us. Now just think how 
much it would mean if every one of us 
would prevent one accident a month. 

After an accident has happened, we 
often see how easily it could have been 
prevented. Let’s think how an accident 
might happen, and then do the thing which 
will prevent it. As we value our lives 
and the welfare of those dependent upon 
us, let us pledge, here and now, to heed 
these and all similar warnings. 

Believe me, when I say that we can 
put an end to the majority of accidents in 
our department; and bear in mind that in 
doing so we are the most benefited. It 
doesn’t require any enormous effort nor 
take much time to ‘Get the Safety Habit.’ 
and it surely pays. Remember that pre- 
ventive injury is one of our most im- 
portant duties and should be sincerely 
cultivated by each one engaged in plant 
work, whether it is in construction, in- 
stallation, or maintenance; and ultimately 
we shall attain our ambition—“No Acci- 
dents in This District.” 

Well, boys, I shall end my talk today 
with a few suggestions relative to safe 
methods : 

First. Submit to your foreman or wire 
chief a regular report of all unsafe or 
extremely dangerous conditions existing 
or poles, guys, messengers, cables, cable 
terminals, balconies, crossarms, fixtures, 
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wires, etc., in which a fellow employe, or 
yourself, may meet with an accident. 

Second. Avoid using damaged ladders, 
wearing a defective safety belt or 
climbers, or working with imperfect tools, 
thereby preventing an injury. 

Third. If the pole you intend to climb 
should break, what would you do to save 
yourself? Think of that before you climb 
an unsafe pole or cut the last wire from 
it. It is better to be careful a thousand 
times than to be crippled once. 

Fourth. When you are going to work 
above or below others, let them know 
about it. 

Fifth. As the public is more or less 
subjected to hazards incidental to line or 
underground construction work, great care 
should be taken to protect outside persons. 

Sixth. No matter how fast the other 
fellow drives, don’t you do it. Think 
about this other fellow, and keep your 
brakes in good operating condition. 

Do not forget that in the prevention of 
accidents three things are necessary: 
Knowledge, judgment and care. That's 
all.” 

“Observing that it is time for us to get 
back to work,” said the chairman, “this 
meeting is adjourned.” 

The bunch left the storeroom remark- 
ing to one another that Big Dan was just 
about right, when Curley a station installer 
who was always making up a verse or two 
about someone in the gang, started to 
sing : 


Say, boys, there’s the deuce to pay; 

Bill, in his Ford, had an accident today. 
How did it happen, you say? 

Well, I will tell you; it was this way: 
Bill was driving down the street, 
Watching some Janes, pretty and swett, 
When up bobs another car— 

Believe me, it was some jar! 

If Bill had only looked ahead, 

He would not now be in bed. 

Oh, no, he is not in ‘the hospital to stay, 
But he sure won't be out for many a day. 
Does Safety First pay? 

It does, I'll say. 


“Hey, Slim, kick that would-be onto the 
truck,” shouted Pete, the driver, “and 
let’s go.” 


Striking Developments in Radio 
Shown in Government Report. 
Radiotelephone commercial service le- 

tween the United States and Great Britain 

in the near future is a reasonable proball- 
ity, according to D. B. Carson, United 

States Commissioner of Navigation, in his 

annual report made public November 2°. 
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Tests which have been conducted show Continued growth in the use of radio is submerged and two dozen bridges were 
encouraging results, but it is pointed out, predicted by Commissioner Carson, to- washed away. 
the difference in time in connection with gether with improved service to the pub- The Giran district was particularly 
office hours of banks, stock exchange and lic. However, he states that in the ab- badly hit. There lines were down in a 
brokerage houses may present some dif- sence of adequate radio laws, it is difficult number of sections. It was expected that 
ficulty. to forecast just what the actual conditions a full service could be re-started in three 
Commercial pictoradiogram services, ay be during the coming winter. or four weeks. 
the report reveals, are now in operation eae ——— 
between New York and London and San Storm Causes Trouble With Wire Prices in the Metal Markets. 
Francisco and Hawaii. By means of this Communciations in Japan New York, November 22.—Copper 
development, photographs, pictures, ad- Telephone and telegraph communications Easier; electrolytic, spot and futures, 1334 
yertisements, legal documents, bank in Formosa were paralyzed in October @137%. Tin—Strong; spot and nearby, 
checks, cartoons, fingerprints, and similar when a violent rainstorm swept the island $71.75; January, $68.75. Iron—Steady ; 
pictorial or printed matter are quickly between October 8 and 10. The Tamsui No. 2 f. o. b. eastern Pennsylvania, $22.50 
transmitted and reproduced. This new and Keelung Rivers overflowed. In Tai- 23.00; No. 2 f. o. b. Buffalo, $19.00@ 
field, the commissioner states, may de-  peh 150 houses collapsed and 4,580 others 20.50: No. 2 f. o. b. Alabama, $20.50@ 
velop into an important branch of radio. were inundated. Cultivated fields were 21.00. Lead—Quiet; spot, 2.00c. 


Broadcasting stations in this country on 
June 30, 1926, decreased slightly during 
the past fiscal year, totalling 528 licensed 


stations as compared with 571 last year 
and 535 in 1924. There has been a ma- ny 
terial increase in power used. The aver- 
age power per station in watts is 715.8 as ae @ 


compared with 312.4 last year and 190.5 





the year previous. During the past fiscal 


» 

year, 117 new stations were licensed and then you plainly See 
160 discontinued. In 1925, 281 new sta- e ‘ 
tions were licensed and 245 discontinued. th t f 

On June 30, there were 14,902 active e supertori y O 
amateur radio stations in the United 
States, according to the report. There was R L d 
a considerable decrease in the number of - cor Ss 
these stations licensed during the fiscal 
year as compared with 1925, the figures be- 


ing, respectively, 8,037 and 10,074. During OU may not have a laboratory that will 
the year under review 3,209 amateur sta- make telling tests of the quality of mate- 
tions were discon*tinued. rial that goes into telephone cords. You don’t 
Amateurs in this country, the report need one! Runzel-Lenz puts every ounce of 
points out, are taking advantage of all raw material to the most severe tests in its 
improvements made in the art and are in- own laboratories, specially equipped for de- 
clined to more readily adopt new ideas that termining just “what’s what” in the products 
is possible with the larger stations where that go to make telephone cords. For more 
much experimenting must be done before than a quarter of a century we have picked 
changes are made which involve large ex- nothing but the best to go into R-L cords. We 
) penditure of time and money. Practical- had to, in order to make our cords so much 
ly all amateurs are now using continuous- better that they alone would build a good, hig 

wave transmit‘ers, many of them having business for us. 


crystal control. With the amateurs, the 


spark set is considered obsolete as is > ab IT : 
spark set is considered obsolete as is the ITHOUT a testing laboratory you can 


crystal receiving set. ; 
dies put R-L cords to a test that plainly 


At the close of the: year under review, 


, thes re 1954 ; hel ual shows what’s in them. The tests can be made 
ere we . vesseis equippe with fTra- ° . 

. . el right on your own boards and instruments 
dio as compared with 1901 during the year Note the performance of Bl. conde caretal 
previous. Considerable progress was made V7 : : ae 
during tl i cate k You are bound to see that standardization on 
| y > ver . re ¥ Spe c S- . 4 ° 4 

. odie» vollpealgn? caren eecstiadigh aa R-L. cords will mean a saving worth-while in 

ys mitters on ships to the more modern type- | ea he “are ‘ 

- tube transmitter which increa th sa Soren gt sang ath cs 
LUDe < Ss TS, ~ crease 2 * “ ‘ 
; et Send for the complete R-L catalog which 
range of the station and produce much less vives details of all of the R-L cords for tele- 
interference. It is not unusual for ships ne ae a ' 

“ Sethe eile nied a A RAM phone use. 

4 {uUlpped with continuous-wave apparatus, 

: 


tube or arc, to maintain daily communica- 


tion with land on a trans-Atlantic voyage. RUNZEL LENZ 
Radio compasses were in use in 230 Am- - 
io erican merchant vessels at the close of the 
fiscal year compared with 83 during 1925, ELECTRIC. MFG. CO. 


the report discloses. The value of this 
e- fi £ s. : . + 
in equipment as an aid to navigation and for Telephone Cord Specialists 


il- the purpose of locating vessels in distres: 
: of lncating vessels in distress 1751 North Western Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


'S now generally recognized by steamship 
his companies. 
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Increasing Business by Advertising 


Advertising Effective Because It Is Educational—No Business Can Realize Its 
Greatest Possibilities Without Advertising—-Keep Friendly With Newspapers 
and Direct Advertising to Women—Paper Presented at Indiana Ccnventicn 


By Frank E. Bohn, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We are living in an age of advertising. 
Modern business has been largely built 
up by advertising, which is called by many 
economists the life-blood of business. We 
are constantly swayed by its power. It 
creates within us new wants and desires. 
It helps mold our opinions. It is con- 
stantly educating us to new methods, new 
customs and new habits. Our very lives 
are as potter’s clay under its influence, yet 
it always leads; it never forces or drives. 

Advertising is effective mainly because 
it is educational. The savage has few 
wants and such wants as he has are easily 
satisfied. Educate and civilize him, and his 
wants multiply by leaps and bounds. The 
higher the degree of civilization, the more 
complex the life and the more numerous 
its demands. 

The aim of advertising is the creation 
of a demand, caused by the formation 
of an opinion or a new idea in the mind 
of the customer. In the savage tribes of 
central Africa there is no demand for 
telephone service because they have never 
heard of the telephone, and know nothing 
of its benefits. The North American In- 
dian, on the other hand, knows the many 
advantages of this modern means of com- 
munication and has adopted its use almost 
as universally as have his new white 
neighbors. 

The telephone business, like all other 
modern business, has been built on ad- 
vertising. It could have grown to its 
present enormous proportions in no other 
way in the short span of years that has 
elapsed since its invention, and its con- 
tinued growth and prosperity depend 
largely upon the continuation of a sensible 
advertising policy by those responsible for 
its management. 

In the face of all this, however, there 
are some who maintain that a telephone 
company need not advertise; that the busi- 
ness will come just the same, advertising 
or no advertising; and that money spent 
for advertising by a concern having a 
monopoly of its product is only wasted. 
Others will say that advertising increases 
the cost of a product and that this extra 
charge is an unnecessary burden on the 
ultimate consumer. 

Regardless of how plausible these views 
may seem, they are erroneous, for no 
business established by advertising can con- 
tinue to flourish and grow long after 
advertising is discontinued, but will grad- 
ually stagnate and, if it moves at all, will 
go backwards. In fact. where a territory 


is well developed, constant advertising is 
necessary to keep from going backwards 
because the personnel of the inhabitants 
of the territory is constantly changing and 
newcomers must be educated at least to 
the same degree as were those before them. 


As to the charge that advertising in- ~ 


creases the cost of a service or commod- 

















“The Same Economic Principles Govern All 
Business, Even Including the Telephone 
Business,’’ Says Mr. Bohn, ‘‘and No 
Business Can Realize its Great- 
est Possibilities Without 
Advertising.”’ 


ity, there is no substantiation for the 
charge in fact. As an example, let us 
consider the case of a manufacturer who 
sold all his product through salesmen 
without the use of the ordinary forms of 
advertising. His selling cost amounted to 
35 per cent of the wholesale price of his 
product. By spending 5 per cent for care- 
fully selected advertising, he reduced his 
selling cost by salesmen to 15 per cent. 
He then reduced his prices 10 per cent and 
added 5 per cent to his profits. 

This is not an exaggerated case by any 
means. Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
has doubled the size of its package and 
now sells the large package at half the 
price of the former small one; all because 


* it has consistently advertised over a period 


of years and thus created such a demand 
for its product that both its manufacturing 
and selling costs have decreased suff ciently 
to make the new low price possib!e. 
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The same thing is true to a greater o1 
less extent of almost every nationally- 
advertised article on the market today. 
The cost of advertising is more than off- 
set by the decreased selling cost. The 
increased demand makes possible produc- 
tion in large quantities at lower cost. 
we have a 
natural monopoly of the service we have 
to sell in our communty, and it is only 
natural that the question is asked: Why 
advertise ? 


In the telephone business 


The answer is: First, to create a larger 
demand for the services we have to sell. 
Many subscriber stations may be added 
to the majority of exchanges serving 
communities where the telephone develop- 
ment does not reach one telephone to three 
inhabitants. This ratio has been exceeded 
in some localities and can be reached in 
many others with consistent advertising 
backed by good service. 

Most subscribers do not know the con- 
veniences and advantages of extension tele- 
phones in their residences. Tell them 
about extension telephones, and keep on 
telling until they want them. Insofar as it 
is possible, the average American citizen 
buys almost everything he wants. As soon 
as he wants an extension telephone, he will 
most likely place an order for one. 

If its advantages are fully explained, if 
he realizes its convenience in a sickroom 
or in the kitchen or the desirability of an 
extra telephone upstairs, he will probably 
order one, or his better half will do so if 
he does not. 

And right here let us say that most of 
your advetrising should be directed to the 
feminine side of the house. Reliable sta- 
tistics recently gathered prove conclusive- 
ly that women do 90 per cent of the buy- 
ing for the ultimate consumer in America. 
This includes all sales of all commodities, 
including automobiles and sporting goods. 
It also includes real estate purchases. 

Someone has suggested that she also 
dictates as to how the other 10 per cent 
shall be bought. But we have absolute 
proof that she actually buys, or chooses 
for purchase, 9/10ths of everything sold 
at retail. Effective sales advertising must 
be directed towards the women. Good- 
will advertising may be more generally for 
the men. 

The extension telephone represents 
about as nearly clear profit as anything in 
the telephone business. In these days of 
the electrical home, equipped with electric 
irons, electric 


washers, electric vacuum 
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cleaners, electric curling irons, electric 
heaters, électric fans and electric percola- 
tors. electric extension telephone service 
should be easy to sell, if it is only adver- 
tied as much as other electrical ap- 
pliances. Offices may have an extension 
telephone on every desk. There should 
be more than one telephone in the ma- 
jority of homes. 

Then there is the matter of selling long 
distance service; one of the most profitable 
branches of the business that may be in- 
creased surprisingly by the intelligent use 
of advertising. As telephone men we very 
naturally think of the telephone when we 
need quick communication to a_ distant 
joint. The average person not in the busi- 
ness, however, may think of the telegraph 
or air mail, if he is not fully acquainted 
with the outstanding advantages of the 
telephone. 

He needs education, and he must be ed- 
ucated by advertising. He must be told 
of the present low rates and good trans- 
mission even to the most distant points. 
He should be told of the new rapid service 
where the combined line recording method 
of operating has been installed. There 
are hundreds of arguments why he should 
telephone instead of telegraph or write, 
and some means of advertising should be 
used to convey these reasons to him. 

The average telephone company has 
splendid opportunities for increasing its 
revenue by means of advertising, even 
though it gains no new subscribers by so 
doing. The advantage of increasing reve- 
nues without capital expenditures should 
appeal to every telephone company. 

The second answer to “Why advertise?” 
is: To sell and keep the public sold on the 
telephone company. In other words, to 
maintain cordial public relations. 

Good will advertising, as it is often 
termed, has saved the day for many a 
telephone company and its neglect over a 
period of years has caused serious diff- 
culty for others. The good will of the 
public is even more essential to the suc- 
cess of a public utility than to a privately- 
owned business. 

The fact that the business is a monopoly 
creates distrust in the minds of many sub- 
scribers who would have implicit faith in 
the same organization operating under 
competition. This situation makes it 
necessary to keep the public well-informed 
at all times of the aims and policy of the 
‘company and of all changes and _ better- 
ments contemplated and in progress. 

The public is entitled to know the whys 
and wherefores of the business that has 
been granted a monopoly of a particular 
service in its community, and information 
should regularly be given by the company 
through regular publicity channels. A 
well-informed public is the only safeguard 
against unscrupulous politicians and demo- 
fogues, and no telephone company can af- 
ford to have uninformed subscribers. 


Rezardless of how much good will a 


case, this is the 
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telephone company may have today, it can- 
not afford to discontinue its good will ad- 
vertising. The same crowd that cries 
“Hosanna” today may cry “Crucify” to- 
Eternal publicity is the price of 
insofar as public utilities are 


morrow. 
good will, 
concerned. 

The means used to convey our messages 
to the public should be varied but should 
be largely the local press. The newspaper 
is the greatest molder of public opinion 
in America today, and it must be made use 
of properly to educate those we want to 
reach. Telephone men have splendid op- 
portunities of advertising directly to their 
subscribers by letter inserts with monthly 
statements and also by means of directory 
advertising. These are good and should 
be used to a limited extent. 

The non-subscriber cannot be reached in 
this manner, however, and the newspapers 
must be used. A fairly safe plan to fol- 
low is to spend more than half of your 


advertising appropriation with your local 


newspaper. Remember that your news- 
paper may be either your best friend or 
your worst enemy. 

It is needless to say that all advertising 
must be backed up by the goods; in our 
service we have to 
sell. The service must be right or the 
best, advertising will avail little because of 
its insincerity. But good service alone 


will not get or hold good will; it must 
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go hand in hand with the right kind of 
advertising. 

Immediately after the late war we did 
not buy German-made goods; not because 
of any inferior quality or high price, but 
because we did not particularly like Ger- 
many. And just so will our general pub- 
lic get along with just as little of our ser- 
vice as possible, if they do not feel kindly 
towards our company. 

The telephone business has many pe- 
culiarities all of its own, and on account 
of these peculiarities we are sometimes 
wont to conclude that it is entirely unlike 
any other business. It must always be 
remembered, however, that fundamentally 
all business is alike; the 
principles govern all, 
telephone 


same economic 
even including the 
business, and no business can 
realize its greatest possibilities without ad- 
vertising. 

The following excerpt 
tarian” 


from the “Ro- 
is applicable to any business: 


When someone stops advertising, someone 
stops buying. 
When someone 


stops buying, someone 
stops selling. 
When someone stops selling, someone 
stops making. 
When someone stops making, someone 
stops earning. 
When someone stops earning, everybody 


stops buying. 


Let those of us in the telephone business 
do our part to keep the cycle going. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-MinutejNews Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 






missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Dispute as to Installation Work 


Taken to Commission. 

Warner V. Taylor as attorney for the 
Hotels Statler, Inc., Boston, filed a peti- 
tion on November 10 with the Massa- 
chusetts Public Utilities 
requesting that the commission order the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
tc install, when requested and as speedily 
as possible, such telephones as the hotel 
or its tenants may apply for, even though 
some of the wires to which the telephones 
are to be connected have been pulled by 
agents or servants of the Statler company. 

The dispute pulling of 
wires through the building walls. Cables 
to the basement and subsequent installa- 


Commission 


concerns the 


tion in the rooms are not in question. 

The petition grew out of the contro- 
versy between the telephone company, the 
Statler company and the members of the 
Electrical Workers’ Union, the telephone 
company’s contention being that since the 
wires used for telephones are not part of 
the building but a part of the company’s 
property used to supply its service, for 
which it is continuously responsible, the 
company empioyes should be used for the 
work. 

The union, on the other hand, declares 
that this work, being of electrical nature, 
belongs to its members, while the Statler 
company, faced with a delay in completing 
the construction of the hotel and incon- 
venience to patrons and tenants through 
lack of telephone service, or should union 
workers walk out, an tie-up in 
building operations, wants the work done 


entire 


in accordance with its contracts. 

The petition alleges among its reasons 
for complaint: 

That the telephone company has already 
pulled its cables into the basement of the 
building, but refuses to install the tele- 
phones requested because the wires run- 
ning from the basement of the building to 
the offices in which the telephones are to 
be installed were pulled through the walls 
by the Statler company’s electrical con- 
tractor, who is doing all the wiring in 
the Statler building. 

That the telephone company gives as its 
reasons for not installing the telephones 
as requested: 


(a) The fact that it has an under- 
standing with its own employes that it 
will not install telephones in any building 
unless all the wires, including those run- 
ning through the walls of the building, 
are pulled by its own employes. The tele- 


phone company admits, however, that it 
has no written contract to that effect, but 
merely an “understanding.” 

(b) The fact that if it is to give good 





service to the public it must necessarily 
have all the wiring done by its own em- 
ployes; the telephone company at the same 
time admitting that in New York City and 
other large cities of the country the wiring 
is done by electrical workers not in the 
employ of the respective companies, the 
telephone companies connecting their tele- 
phones to wires pulled by the electrical 
workers—just as the Statler company is 
asking the telephone company to do here 
in Boston. 


That no complaint has been inade_ by 
the telephone company or by its employes 
that the wires pulled by the Statler com- 
pany’s contractor are in any way unfit or 
inadequate for the uses 
are intended. 

That the refusal of the telephone com- 
pany to connect telephones to wires is 
unjust, arbitrary, unreasonable, improper 
and discriminatory. 


for which they 


Illinois Bell Company Asks Au- 
thority for More Stock. 

A petition for permission to issue $30,- 
000,000 in additional capital stock was 
presented by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to the Illinois Commerce Commission 
on November 18. 

In the request for the authorization of 
the new stock issuance, the company in- 
dicated a sale at par value of $100 per 
share, with a total of 300,000 shares. 

The reasons for the petition stated by 
the petitioner were: Reimbursement. in 
part of moneys actually expended and for 
the purposes of acquisition of property 
and construction, extension and improve- 
nient of facilities. 

Refund on Rate Denied by Mis- 

souri Commission. 
The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion on November 8 denied a motion of 
the city of St. Louis in the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. rate case, seeking to 
require the company to make a refund to 
subscribers if the increased rates now in 
effect for business telephones in St. Louis 
are not sustained by the commission in its 
final order. 

The effect of this order by the commis- 
sion is that there will be no refund to 
subscribers of the difference between the 
former and present telephone 
rates in St. Louis, should the commission 
rescind the increase at the termination of 
the case. 

The commission order denying the city’s 
motion for a refund, conditional on the 
present rates not being sustained, stated 
that when the commission granted the in- 
crease it found the Southwestern Bell's 
proposed rate schedule “just and reason- 
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business 


able.” The city appealed from the finding 
te St. Louis Circuit Court, which sus- 
tained the commission’s order, and it was 
the opinion of the commission that the 
city’s motion should be denied, the order 
stated. 

St. Louis Business Rates of South- 
western Bell Again Extended. 
An order extending the temporarily in- 

creased business telephone rates in St. 

Louis for another 90 days, ending Janu- 

ary 31, was issued by the Missouri Public 

Service Commission on October 30, pend- 

ing a decision in the Southwestern Bell 

Telephone Co.'s plea to make the rates 

permanent. 

The commission in June, 1925, advanced 
the business telephone rates for 13 months 
i? a sum estimated to yield the company 
$894,497 additional revenue. When the 13 
months expired, the commission’s audit be- 
ing still in progress, an extension of the 
temporary rates granted 
tober 31. 


was until Oc- 


Kansas Company Given 30 Days to 
Improve Service. 

Under an order issued by the Kansas 
Public Service Commission, the Ozawkie 
Telephone Co., of Ozawkie, is given 30 
days in which to make such replacements 
and improvements in its system and serv- 
ice as will give its subscribers reasonably 
good service. The order also requires the 
company to file at the end of 30 days a 
detailed report of the replacements and 
improvements installed, with the commis- 
sion. The 


complaints 


order followed a hearing on 
filed by A. M. Kein, Alvin 
Griffith, subscribers on the Ozawkie tele- 
phone system. 


California Power Company Sells 


Its Telephone Properties. 

The California Telephone & Light Co. 
was authorized on November 19 by the 
California Railroad Commission to sell its 
telephone properties located in portions of 
Sonoma, Mendocino, Napa and Lake Coun- 
ties to the Sacramento Valley Telephone 
Co. for the sum of $400,000. Of this 
$300,000 is payable in cash and $100,000 in 
a note payable in two years and guaran- 
teed by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Bell to Withdraw Certain Ne- 
braska Service Station Rates. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

has made application to the Nebraska 

State Railway Commission for authority 
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t. withdraw all offers and rates for serv- 
ice stations at a number of its exchanges. 

At some of these no demand for such 
service has existed for as far back as 
1917, and it is desirable to have the 
records brought up to date. The ex- 
c.anges included in the present request are 
Oxford, Ravenna, Alda, Cushing, Farwell 
and Rockville. 


Mutual Company Being Reorgan- 
ized As Commerical Company 
The Garfield Mutual Telephone Co., of 

Burwell, Neb., is to be reorganized as the 
Garfield County Telephone Co., and the 
mutual form abandoned. As a common 
carrier, it has asked the state railway com- 
mission for authority to issue whatever 
amount of stock is justified by the prop- 
erty taken over and, in order to ascertain 
what this value is, the commission is ask- 
ed to send an appraiser and look it over. 

The control of the company will remain 
in its present hands, but the officials think 
that with freedom to offer service to all 
who will pay the rental charges, a better 
development can be secured, for the bene- 
fii of the county seat and the county. 
The officers are: C. L. Walker, presi- 
dent; E. V. Holloway, vice-president ; 
J. L. Campbell, secretary, and H. A. Pet- 
teys, treasurer. 

Company Asks Ohio Commission 

to Act on Power Wires. 

The Lorain County Telephone Co., 
Lorain, Ohio, on November 11 filed a 
protest with the state utilities commission 
against the Ohio Public Service Co., 
charging the power company has placed 
many high-tension wires directly above 
telephone lines, causing a dangerous con- 
dition for the public. 

The complaint was filed with the util- 
ities commission, according to H. E. 
Hageman, secretary-treasurer of the tele- 
phone company, in order that a hearing 
can be held to determine whether it is 
possible to compel the Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Co. to remedy the situation. 

A. H. Heitzler, vice-president and divi- 
sion manager of the power concern, 
branded the protest as “an attempt upon 
the part of the telephone company to 
force the Ohio Public Service Co. to pay 
a portion of its expense in going under- 
ground as they propose to do.” 

Construction of all high-tension lines 
i, Lorain, Mr. Heitzler added, is in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations of the 
utilities commission. 

The telephone company, according to a 
‘ritten statement, is “not so much con- 
cerned about the possible loss of property 
it might sustain if the high tension wires 
ccine down upon its wires because that 
cai be covered by insurance or recovered 
in an action for damages from the Ohio 
P: blic Service Co., but the telephone com- 
pany feels that it owes a duty to its em- 
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ployes who work on its lines and in its 
exchanges day after day, and also to the 
public who pay for and use its service.” 


‘ 


After pointing out that “since the Ohio 
Public Service Co. has created these 
deadly conditions, it is its duty to co- 
operate with the telephone company and 
bear some of the expense in getting rid 
of these dangerous conditions,’ the state- 
ment continues: 

“The officials of the telephone company 
call these dangerous conditions not only to 
the attention of the public utilities com- 
mission but to the attention of the city 
officials so that if loss of life or even 
great damage to property should result, 
they will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have done everything within 
their power to avoid such loss of life or 
property.” 

The statement contains references to 
accidents that have happened in Lorain 
and to those likely to occur. 


Ohio Bell State-Wide Rate Case 
Resumed. 

Hearing of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
rate case was resumed by the Ohio Public 
Utility Commission on November 9 to 
permit cross examination of witnesses who 
had presented evidence on the value of 
the Ohio Bell properties for rate-making 
purposes. 

The Ohio Bell company has completed 
its case in the state-wide investigation of 
the rate situation. The purpose now is to 
establish the value of the Bell properties 
in support of the increased rates demanded 
by the company. 

George Williams, engineer of the Ohio 
Bell company, was the only witness on 
November 9. He testified as to additions 
made to the property of the company in 
the last year and the value of the physical 
property of the company at present. 

Mr. Williams placed the value of the 
net additions to the property, exclusive of 
the property to be disposed of, at $11,714,- 
205 for the year ending June 30, 1926. 

The reproduction value of the system 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, was 
placed at $169,327,483. 

Increases Authorized for Superior 
and Beloit, Wis., Exchanges. 

Increased rates for the Beloit and Su- 
perior exchanges of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. were authorized by the 

Visconsin Railroad Commission on Octo- 
ber 22. 

The average book value for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, was taken, plus the 
pro rate of the Milwaukee general invest- 
ment and certain allowances for additions, 
for the rate base. At Beloit this amounted 
to $529,976.38, and at Superior $715,825. 

In computing the allowance for de- 
preciation, the commission found that the 
5 per cent sinking fund method should be 
used with average lives and salvage 
values as adopted in the Hudson and other 
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38 
cases. On this basis the depreciation al- 
lowance at the Beloit exchange would be 
$17,703.30, and at the Superior exchange 
$28,182.79. 

The commission found that the operat- 
ing expenses submitted by the Wisconsin 
both 
reasonable and could be accepted as fairly 


Telephone Co. for exchanges were 
representing the present operating costs, 
with certain exceptions, and adjustments. 
The balance available for depreciation and 
return as shown by the company for the 
year ended June 30, 1926, would then be 
$50,167.78 at Beloit, and $84,42827 at 
Superior. In order to have provided a 
proper allowance for depreciation and re- 
turn, the commission found that the com- 
pany should have earned approximately 
$60,100, or about $9,932 more at Beloit 
and $85,450, or about $1,022 more at Su- 
perior, as compared with $34,416 increase 
at Beloit, and $27,675 increase at Superior 
that the fompany estimated the proposed 
rates would yield. The proposed rates, 
‘herefore, could not be approved, but an 
increase in rates was justified. 

The therefore, 
the Wisconsin company to place in effect 


commission, authorized 


the following schedule of rates at its 
Beloit Business, 
$5.00, two-party, $4.00; 
party, $2.70, two-party, $2.15, four-party, 
$1.85 ; 


miles from central office, $3.25; residence 


exchange : one-party, 


residence, one- 


rural, business service within six 
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central 
office, $2.25; additional charge for each one 


service within six miles from 


mile or fraction thereof beyond six miles, ° 


25 cents. 
The following 
authorized for the 


schedule of rates was 


Superior exchange: 
Business, $6.00, 

$5.00 ; one-party, $ 
party, $2.25, four-party, $2.00; rural, bus- 
within 


one-party, wo-party, 


we 
2.75, two- 


residence, 


iness service six miles of central 


office, $3.25; residence service within six 
$2 25. 


mites of central office, $2.25: additional 


mile or fraction 


thereof beyond six miles, 25 cents. 


charge for each one 


Wisconsin Bell Authorized to In- 
crease Green Bay Rates. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. received, 
on October 20, permission from the Wis- 
Railroad 
the rates at its 


consin Commission to increase 
Green Bay exchange, to 
the extent that they would produce an 
estimated return of 8 per cent. 

Three appraisals of the property were 
made at various times within the past two 
years, and the commission finally decided 
to use as a rate base the book value of the 
exchange 


property as of December 1, 


1925, plus a prorate of the Milwaukee 
general investment. On this basis the 
valuation would be $1,012,446.04, which 


includes $49,635 prorate of the Milwaukee 
general investment. The commission also 
decided that, using the preperty values as 
shown by the books and a 5 ver cent sink- 
ing fund method, the amoun: that should 
be charged to overating expenses in order 
to provide for depreciation was $36,114.14. 

The commission found that the operat- 
ing revenue at the Green Bay exchange 
reported for the year 1925 was $257,202.95. 
The operating expenses and taxes were 
reported as $188,811.74, which left a bal- 
ance available for depreciation and re‘urn 
of $68,391.21, or 6.9 per cent on $992,- 
336.89, the value for the 
year, including the prorate of the Milwau- 
kee investment. 

It further 


average book 


that the maintenance 


and traffic expenses as reported by the 


found 


company for 1925 were not unreasonable, 
and that there were no grounds for dis- 
allowing any portion for these expenses. 
should 
be made, however, with reference to the 


It was decided that adjustments 


allowance to be naid under the license con- 
tract, gener] expenses and expenses of the 
Green P2y-DePere 
after made the 
tote! exnenses for the vear 1925 would be 
$177,067.08. 


free service, and that 
these adjus:ments were 
available for de- 
preciation and return $80,135.87. 


and leave 


found that the 


earned 


The commission further 


company should have approxi- 


mately $117,110 for depreciation and _ re- 
turn and was, therefore, entitled to an 
increase of about $37,000 in net revenue: 
that the rates approved would yield addi- 
tional revenue, to which company was 
ertitled under the law. 


It was held that the Wisconsin company 
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should be authorized to discontinue it 
present rates at the Green Bay exchange 


and substitute the following net month] 


rates: 
Business, one-party, $5.50, two-part 
$4.75, extension, $1.00; residence, on 


party, $3.00, two-party, $2.50, four-part 
$2.25. 

Rural service outside base rate area, bus 
unlimited, within § six 
office, $3.00: 


within six miles from central office, $2.50: 


iness, miles from 


central residence, unlimit 
fraction 
thereof beyond six miles, 25 cents. 


additional charge for one mile or 


Roadway service furnished outside base 


rate area, business, eacii station, $1.50; 
residence, each station, $1.00; circuit for 
one-party service same as one-party bus- 
iness or residence dependent upon classi- 
fication, an additional charge to be made 
where transmitter and receiver is fur- 


nished. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

November 15: Willard F. Smith, op- 
erating a telephone utility under the name 
of Capay Valley Telephone System, serv- 
ing the communities of Capay, Cadanassa, 
Brooks, Tancred, Guinda and Rumsay, in 
Yolo county, authorized to place in effect 
a new schedule of rates producing a small 
increase in the net return on the property 
The commission held that the applicant is 
not entitled to a full return until he has 
made the necessary expenditures to pro- 
vide adequate and efficient service. 

FLORIDA, 

November 6: Revised schedule of 
rates of Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. authorized to be charged at 
Orlando. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 18: Petition filed by Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$30,000,000 in additional capital stock. 

November 23: Hearing at Springfield 
lefore Commissioner Burkhardt on the 
complaint regarding the refusal of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Harrison Telephone Co. to establish a 
physical connection between their toll lines 
and lines of Farmers Fountain Telephone 
Co. at Columbia. 

November 24: Hearing at Springfield 
before Commissioner Wright on the cita 
tion to the Teutopolis Telephone Co. to 
show cause for placing in effect advanced 
rates for telephone service without com- 
pliance with provisions of Illinois Com- 
merce Commission law; also why 
reparation should not be made to all sub- 
scribers who have paid charges in excess 
of or other than the legal charges for 
service now on file with commission. 

November 24: Hearing at Springfield 
before Commissioner Wm. J. Smith on 
complaint of Palmyra Telephone (¢ 
against the Modesta Telephone Co. rel 
tive t rural territory of 1 


to invasion of 


Palmyra Telephone Co. by the Modesta 
Telephone Co. near Palmyra, Macouy 
county. Petition for rehearing was filed 


by Palmyra Telephone Co. on Augusi 1? 


December 7: Hearing on the questi 


of rates of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Champaign and Urbana. 
INDIANA, 


November 9: Increases of approx 
mately 30 per cent in the telephone rat 


at the town of Butler, DeKalb count 
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TELEPHONY 


OPPORTUNITIES| 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE | 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 





Premier flertrir Lompany 
Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 20 Common battery 
desk sets equipped with Kellogg 
Transmitters & Rec. and Stromberg 
Straight line wood signal sets wired 
with Ind. Coil Booster Ckt. @...... $ 6.75 

Dean Elec. Co., Common battery Steel } 
hotel sets wired with Ind. coil Boost- | 
er Ckt. Straight line @ $5.50. Har- 
monic 16-33-50 or 66 Cycle @....... 6.00 

Kellogg No. 28 or Western Elec. No. 





20 magneto desk sets, 3-bar 1000- 
ohm @ $10.00—4-bar $11.00—5-bar @ 12.00 
Stromberg No. 428 or Dean Magneto 
desk sets—3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm G@ 


$8.75—4-bar @ $9.25—5-bar @...... 10.00 
Kellogg No. 2696 type 3-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @........ 8.00 
Am. Elec. No. 36 type 5-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @........ 7.50 | 


Chicago 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bédg. 





SOE SP ccc ceene sens ccesceccrisecs 6.50 
Monarch 4-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. com- 

PGE Se aAcwadecessecedecéececdsibages 7.25 
Kellogg Local or Common battery Trans- 

maitters GCOmplete © occ ccccccccccccccs 1.10 | 


Kellogg No. 533 Common battery Steel 
hotel sets with straight line ringer @ 6.00 


Write for our Bulletin. | 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. | 
Not Ine. | 

E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mer. 

In40 W. 2ist Street CHICAGO, Il! 








WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY Magneto 
switchboard in good condition. 250 or 
10 drops. What have you. and at 

at price? Morehead Telephone Co.. 
Morehead, Ky. 








POSITION WANTED 


“POSITION WANTED—As 
hin or lineman. 

nee; magneto or common battery. | 
= Griffith, 501 Bassett St., Petaluma, | 

il. 





trouble- 
[Twelve years’ expe- 





Rebuilt Magneto 


Telephone Equipment 


A limited number of the fol- 
lowing rebuilt equipment in very 
fine condition. 

Stromberg - Carlson, b a! ! 
swivel, local battery desk 


stands only, complete 
with receiver, transmitter 
and mew COP. ......sse. $4.00 


Dean desk stands only, local 
battery, non-breakable, 
with induction coil, com- 
plete with receiver, Dean 
or Kellogg transmitter 
and new cord........... 4.00 

Dean compacts, 3 or 4 bar 


gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
SO eee 6.00 
Stromberg-Carlson Desk 
Sets, with misc., good 
signal boxes, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
GING. ccceseicncevcess 6.25 


Dean desk sets, 3 or 4 bar 


gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
SND a cccecieceseeees 6.50 
Write for our Latest Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument RepairCo, 


1721 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill 





WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 








We Pay Highest Prices at all times f 

—.. ai taps Discarded Platiness, 
eys, relays, P ch- 

oo ogi ys jacks, switch 


VERNON BROS. & CO. 


Smelters Refiners 
Gold Silver 


214 Stanwix St. 


Assayers 
Platinum 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Type AT Westinghouse Elec. 
Co. 30 ampere telephone 
battery charging rectifier 
outfit, complete and guar- 
anteed 

Type AT Westinghouse Elec. 
Co. 10 ampere telephone 
battery charging rectifier 
outfit, complete and guar- 
Re en 

Type MS General Elec. Co. 
30 ampere telephone bat- 
tery charging rectifier out- 
ec ceduisana Reus sadeckens 150.00 


Dean Elec. Co. steel hotei sets, 
1000 or 1600 ehm ringers, com- 
pletely ref'rished, new receiver 
cords, shells, ete 4.00 
Dean Elec. Co. steel hotel sets 
same as above with harmonic 


75.00 


CE as snwesss eae 1.50 
Dean Elec. Co. 500 ohm self-con- 

tained ringers ‘ ; 0 
Dean Elec. Co. 16-33-50-66 cyele 

harmonic ringers ‘ ey: 1.00 
Dean Elec. Co. brass cup slip- 

type receivers. , Py i) 
Dean Elec. Co. C. B. desk sets, 

(refinished complete) 6.00 
Dean Elec. Co. desk stand in- 

duction coils ... . 35 
Dean Elec. Co. transmitters 25 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
and SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce Street 
COLUMBUS OHIO 














TELEPHONES and Telephone Appa- 
ratus of All Makes Required. Used 
Equipment Purchased and Exchanged. 
THE TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP, 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 


or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill 


Stromberg 1000 ohm ringers....... $ .75 

Dean 1000 ohm ringers............. 75 

Wood bell boxes, 80, 100, 500, 1000 
_ fee 1.00 


Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 


545 N. Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St. 
Columbus. Ohio 


FOR SALE — One three position 
Stromberg-Carlson Visual magneto 
switchboard and one two-position toll- 
board. Mississippi Valley Telephone 
Co., Carthage, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Telephone property of 
four hundred stations in Illinois. Don’t 
write unless you have cash and mean 
business. Address 6755, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 

FOR SALE—Telephone plant, about 
250 stations in best growing town in 
the south. A bargain if taken at once 
Address 6758, care of TELEPHONY. 
































Do you make use of your copy of 
TELEPHONY’S “Directory of the 
Telephone Industry’’? The 1926 edi 
tion was recently compiled and mailed 
to subscribers of TELEPHONY 


Many appreciated remarks of en 
dorsement were received and we are 
grateful for the .kind comments It 
makes the publishers realize that 
TELEPHONY’S DIRECTORY is reall) 
worth while. and is serving a valuabl 
use as a reference. 


You will find listings regarding ever; 
reputable manufacturer of telephone 
apparatus and supplies, together with 
instructive advertising announcement 

Additional copies may be purchased 
by operating companies for $3.00 « 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Citnstien~Genuniien~Pecd~tahestinn Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


1ELEYHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. 





Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 





Pa 








During recent 

I have been fv rivileged 
to appraise lephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 6520. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 


JKZONNSto 


TELEPHONE | 

















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Bpthnates | and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 





Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Teleph A tants 

















TELEPHONY 


asked in a petition filed by the Butler 
Telephone Co. It is stated that deficits in 
earnings have compelled the company to 
postpone dividends since 1920 and higher 
rates are asked. 

KANSAS. 

November 9: Ozawkie Telephone Co. 
of Ozawkie ordered to make replacements 
and improvements to system as will give 
subscribers reasonably good service within 
30 days. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

November 10: Warner V. Taylor, as 
attorney for Hotel Statler, Inc., filed peti- 
tion requesting the commission order the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to install, when requested and as speedily 
as possible, such telephones as the hotel 
or its tenants may apply for, even though 
some of the wires to which the telephones 
are to be connected have been pulled by 
agents or servants of the Statler company. 

Missouri. 

November 8: Commission denied mo- 
tion of city of St. Louis in the South- 
western Bell rate case, seeking to require 
the company to make a refund to sub- 
scribers if the increased rates now in 
effect in St. Louis for business telephones 
are not sustained by the commission in its 
final order. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 15: Application filed by 
Chester Telephone Co. for validation of 
securities issued without permission. 

November 16: Application filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for_can- 
cellation of service station rates at Cush- 
ing, Alda, Oxford, Ravenna, Farwell and 
Rockville exchanges. 

November 16: Application filed by 
Ponca Valley Telephone Co. for valida- 
tion of rates unwittingly put into effect 
without due authorization. 

November 16: Complaint filed by 
Rosedale Telephone Co. against Sinclair 
Oil Co., alleging interference with pole 
lines and service. 

November 18: Complaint filed by W. 
G. Bartram, of Violet, against Pawnee 
Telephone Co., alleging overcharge. 

OnI0. 

November 8: Approval given to sale 
of certain long distance lines by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
the Ohio Bell company for $1,160,878. 

November 9: MHearings resumed in 
state-wide rate case of Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

November 11: 


Lorain County Tele- 
phone Co., 


of Lorain, filed complaint 


against the Ohio Public Service Co., 
charging it with placing many _high- 
tension wires directly above telephone 


lines, causing a dangerous condition for 
the public. 

November 12: Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Delaware, petitioned for authority to 


purchase the properties of the Ostrander. 


Telephone Co., Ostrander, and to issue 
$26,200 of common stock in payment. 
OKLAHOMA. 

November 30: Hearing at Guymon on 
complaint of J. L. Gibson against the 
Guymon-Hansford Telephone Co., alleg- 
ing inadequate service. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 22: Increases in rates at the 
Beloit and Superior exchanges of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. approved. The 
commission found that the estimated in- 
crease the company asked was more than 
it could approve as fair and reasonable, 
but that an increase was justified. 

October 22: Approval given to increase 
in rates at the Green Bay exchange of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., the increase 
estimated to produce a return of 8 per 
cent. 


Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 
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Rate Cases 


Valuations 


Charles W. McKay 


Financial Reports 


448 Wrigley Building Chicago 





Phone Superior 3016 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


ertified Public Accountants 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapelis, Ind. 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand 


We havesolved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 


Write us abour our 
monthly audit 


Bewdle Accounting Systems 
Cerre Gerde, Illineis 






















GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consylting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 

















ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
406 W. 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 

















Telephony 
advertisers 
will give 
you service 
which will be pleasing 




















